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Port Said, Gateway to Egypt...And here 
you enter the land of goiden sands, golden 
sunshine, golden days...The Nile. Temples 


spring to life...Cairo. Bazars filled with 
tumult and treasures. Giant Nubians. Veiled 
women...The Pyramids with the magic line 
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CATTERED over the seven seas 
is a series of Ports. Like Port 
Said, each port is a gateway. It 

leads into some far country—reveals 
some strange culture—goes back to 
some epochal history. It is an entrée 
to romance. 

Let a person voyage the circuit of 
the gateway ports. He returns, a new 
individual. Glowing in health and 
spirits. Expanded in living knowledge. 
He has met his world. He has lived 
his history. Nowis heacosmopolite— 
most fascinating of personalities. 

Canadian Pacific has arranged these 
gateway ports into two voyages. Both 
start next Winter. Break out of your 
narrowingenvironment. Step aboard. 
Wave adieu to the stay-at-homes. 


Ona Canadian Pacific “Empress ”— 
you begin this life fascinating—this 
life of the voyager. No cares! Cana- 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CRUISES 


and tombs on the brown banks. 6000 years 


ve MC, voyage the Gateway Ports 


leading been earth to stars. 


dian Pacific assumes them all. No 
responsibilities. Canadian Pacific ex- 
perience handles the wheel. Yet this 
adventure supteme costs no more, per 
week, than would comparable luxury 
at any shore resort. 
Wherethesegateway portsare,where 
they lead, howthe cruises are arranged 
—all is told in fascinating literature. 
Write, phone, call Canadian Pacific, 342 
MadisonAve.,New York...71 E. JacksonBlvd., 
Chicago...675 Market St., San Francisco...141 
St. James St., Montreal, Canada...Offices and 
Agentseverywhere. Personal service if desired. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE 
from New York, January 14th, 123 days. 
“Empress of France”. (Chosen twice for voy- 
ages by Lord Renfrew—Prince of Wales). 
19,000 gross tons. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
from New York, February 9th, 64 days. 
“Empress of Scotland”. (Her fourth cruise in 
these waters). 25,000 gross tons. 
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The American Way in Europe 


By Arthur Bullard 


A Fresh Approach to Old Problems—Exemplified by Dawes, Young and 
Robinson in the Reparations Inquiry and by Davis in the Memel Ar- 
bitration—Coupled with Decisive Financial Power, Are Chief 
Factors which Make Americans Able to Aid in Settling Disputes 


AX the world is rejoicing that the 
experts’ report to the Reparations 
Commission has been accepted. This 
thorny problem, which has kept Europe 
by the ears ever since the Armistice, is 
not settled yet, but no one can doubt 
that a great step forward has been made. 
And almost everyone here and abroad, 
who has been following the dispute, be- 
lieves that the new element which has 
caused this advance is the participation 
of Americans. 

It is worth while trying to analyze the 
nature of America’s contribution. It 
was first of all “personality ”’ and second 
financial power. 

The personalities of Dawes, Young 
and Robinson—the first, jovial, force- 
ful and, when something can be accom- 
plished by it, noisy; the second, friendly, 
forceful, always quiet, as all great negoti- 
ators are; the third, amiable, forceful, 
persuasive—have been often described. 
Everyone who saw them at work recog- 
nizes that they were not only strong 
individuals, but a strong combination. 

But by “personality,” I mean some- 
thing more than their tricks of vocabu- 
lary, the color of their eyes, their man- 


nerisms. They all had one thing in 
common, an element of Americanism. 
In a way, almost unknown in Europe, 
they were more interested in finding a 
present solution than in assessing past 
blame. They started out by taking it 
for granted that this Reparations busi- 
ness was in a terrible tangle and they 
were not much interested in who was to 
blame. They said in effect to their 
colleagues from the other countries: 
“There are more ways of killing a cat 
than choking it to death with butter, 
and there are many different ways to 
attack this problem. You’ve already 
tried a number of ways—we have no 
doubt that they had very clever features, 
that they were carefully thought out and 
had definite theoretical advantages— 
but they didn’t work. You’ve had an 
English plan and an Italian and Belgian 
and French plan of how to collect Repa- 
rations. There is no use discussing them 
in detail, they did not bring any money 
into the cash drawer. Why waste time 
discussing which one of them was better? 
Let’s forget these beautiful schemes that 
didn’t work and concoct a project that 
will work.” 
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This attitude of mind is so familiar 
to us—so American—that it does not 
sound impressive. But one of the great- 
est difficulties of Europe is that their 
Present is so closely tied up with their 
Past. It is not their custom to forget 
and forgive and start afresh. 


The Memel Situation 


HE extent to which this attitude—so 
‘eae American—is surprising 
to Europeans, and its effectiveness, were 
being demonstrated, at the same time 
that the experts were struggling with 
Reparations, by Mr. Norman Davis in a 
purely political question which was 
troubling the peace of Northeastern 
Europe. Ever since the end of the War, 
the small district of Memel, which 
blocks the mouth of the River Niemen, 
had been held by the Four Allied 
Powers—Britain, France, Italy and Ja- 
pan—and the Conference of their Am- 
bassadors at Paris had been trying to 
find some satisfactory way to dispose of 
it, so that instead of blocking the River, 
it could serve its national purpose as an 
outlet for all the economic interests of 
the hinterland. In February 1923 the 
Conference of Ambassadors at last de- 
cided to turn over this district to Lith- 
uania and had drafted an elaborate 
treaty to this end—which Lithuania 
would not accept. Lithuania had made 
counter-proposals. Neither side would 
budge. And there the matter stood. 
The situation was becoming increasingly 
menacing and at last the Conference of 
Ambassadors in despair turned the mat- 
ter over to the League of Nations. The 
Council of the League created a Com- 
mission to seek a settlement and asked 
Mr. Davis to preside over it. He began 
his work at the same time that the 
Experts’ Committee was getting under 
way and with exactly the same attitude. 
He found that the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors expected the Commission, over 
which he presided, to browbeat the 
Lithuanians into accepting their Draft 


Treaty and the Lithuanians expected 
the Commission to force the Allied 
Powers into accepting their proposals. 

“T don’t suppose,” Mr. Davis said— 
in much more polite language—“ that 
you have asked me to come over from 
America to waste my time fooling in 
exactly the same way you have fooled. 
Let’s forget this Draft Convention and 
the counter-proposals for which you are 
prepared to bleed and die, and see if we 
cannot work out a new Convention 
which will satisfy you all.” 

Being a young nation and not having a 
full quota of history is sometimes a dis- 
advantage, but at others it is a positive 
help. At one stage of some other but 
similar negotiations, the chief of Dele- 
gations got up for what promised to be 
a long-winded argument. “There is also 
a historic basis for our claim. In 1650 
my country held sovereignty over this 
territory and .. .” 

“There’s no need of developing that 
argument”’—the American said—“ You 
can’t expect me to be impressed by such 
historical argument. In 1650 the Dutch 
owned New York and the part of the 
country where I was born was under the 
sovereignty of the Indians. Let’s con- 
fine our argument to present conditions.” 


The American Method 


MERICANS operate in the Present, a 
great deal more than Europeans. 

And it is by this attitude that we can 
often help most. If Dawes and Young 
and Robinson had allowed themselves to 
be drawn into arguments over the origin 
of the War, the Question of Responsi- 
bility, the relative merits of the Bonar 
Law and Poincaré proposals of January 
1923, they would never have gotten 
anywhere. It was foolish to discuss how 
much Germany might have paid in 1921 
if she had wanted to—she had not 
wanted to. The American members of 
the Expert Committee made their suc- 
cess by brushing all the clutter of such 
past disputes aside and beginning fresh 




















with the facts of 1924. 

This is the way of 
going at problems, which 
the Europeans call 
“American personality.” 
It is the same whether 
the matter under dis- 
cussion is the limitation 
of naval armaments at 
Washington, of opium at 
Geneva, a political prob- 
lem in the Baltic or high 
finance at Paris. It is a 
manner which, even if it 
takes their breath away 
and sometimes irritates 
them, they do not know 
how to resist. 

But while I would be 
the last to question the 
value of personality in 
such matters, we must 
not forget that the Eu- 
ropeans might be very 
much less tolerant to- 
wards us and our strange, 
outlandish manners, if 
they were less dependent 
on us financially. We 
often see articles in the 
magazines, and occasion- 
ally hear speeches about 
the new financial domi- 
nance that has come to 
us since the War, but few of us realize 
the power over the conduct of others 
which this money supremacy gives us. 
The acceptance of the experts’ report 
is a visible sign of this power. 

There is probably nobody in Europe 
who is not disappointed in the Report. 
Certainly the two countries most closely 
concerned—Germany and France—do 
not like it. It says to the French, “ You 
cannot expect to receive from Germany 
anything like as much as you had 
counted on.” It says to the Germans, 


“You will have to pay a great deal more 
than you want to or ever expected to 
The 


pay.” Why did they accept it? 


THE AMERICAN WAY IN EUROPE 





© Harris & Ewing 


NORMAN H. DAVIS 


Head of the Commission for settlement of the Memel dispute 


French will tell you why the Germans 
accepted it—reluctantly. The Germans 
will tell you why the French—in spite 
of disappointment—accepted. But their 
reasons were the same. Neither coun- 
try can maintain a stable currency 
without our financial support. 
Germany has gone through the horrors 
of depreciating currency. Some few 
gambling industrialists made fortunes 
out of the process, but to the mass of 
the people it was a miserable nightmare. 
Women waited for their husbands at the 
factory gates, to snatch the pay envelope 
and run to a store to spend it to buy 
something of real worth before the 
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“money” lost its value. Pay saved from 
Saturday night to Monday morning lost 
half its purchasing power. It is hard to 
exaggerate the panic demoralization 
that comes from a depreciating currency. 
But since the first of the year, the Ger- 
mans have had a new currency—the 
rentenmark. It has stayed at the 
same value—four to a dollar. A sense 
of stability has come to the German 
people. Prices have gone up tremen- 
dously but you can go to sleep with 
some rentenmarks in your pocket and 
feel confident that they will be worth 
just as much in the morning. In spite 
of high prices, nobody wants to go back 
to the old days of printing-press marks. 
Every returning traveler tells of .the 
great gain in German morale. But this 
new confidence rests on a weak basis. 


Dawes Plan Only Way Out 


F you get from your banker one of 
those charts which, by a very erratic 
and angular line, shows the fluctuation 
of the German currency, you will see 
that the mark has had a period of rela- 
tive stability every Spring. It is simple. 
The bulk of the taxes come in at about 
New Year and the Government is in 
funds for the spring months. The print- 
ing presses were not set to work till the 
taxes were spent. By heroic efforts— 
and considerable outside aid—the Ger- 
mans have kept the rentenmark up to 
par well into the summer. But their 
budget does not balance and unless they 
get an international loan they will have 
to start the printing presses again—and 
of course “international loan’”’ nowadays 
means an American loan. If they do not 
accept the experts’ plan, they know 
they won’t be able to borrow here. 
However hard this new Reparations pro- 
posal may seem to them, it is not as 
unendurable as the prospect of a crash 
in the rentenmark. The Germans are 
not in a position to quarrel with Ameri- 
can manners or American proposals. 
The French have not experienced 


anything like so hard a time with “soft 
money”, but they have watched the 
disaster of the German mark and this 
spring they had a terrible scare. The 
franc, which before the War was worth 
twenty cents, dropped to 28 to the dollar, 
The French tried desperately to check 
the fall of their currency by their own 
resources, and failed. They had to ap- 
peal to America. The thing that turned 
the tide was a loan raised in New York. 


French Also Without Choice 


T was common gossip in Paris in those 
days that there were conditions 
attached to this loan—a pledge to ac- 
cept the experts’ report. Personally I 
doubt it. It would be not only irregular 
but also so unnecessary. The situation 
is perfectly clear to every intelligent 
banker in France. They cannot main- 
tain their currency unaided. They can- 
not balance their budget without repa- 
rations payments. They tried to collect 
from the Germans in their own way— 
against the wishes of their former allies— 
by force of arms, but the occupation of 
the Ruhr has not brought them any real 
money. They cannot get what they 
hoped for by this American proposal, 
but it offers more than they are getting 
now. They cannot maintain their sol- 
venty, unless we are very tolerant in 
regard to the War Debt. 

So it does not matter a great deal at 
the moment whether the Germans and 
French like our American manners or 
the experts’ report—they had to take it. 

There could be no better example of 
America’s financial supremacy than the 
acceptance by the European nations of 
American suggestions about Repara- 
tions. It is‘glorious to have a giant’s 
strength, but shameful to use it like a 
giant. Such power has always its 
counterbalance of responsibility. What 
are we going to do with our influence? 
Dawes, Young and Robinson have shown 
us one way we can do good with it. 
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The Parties and Foreign Policy 


By Royal J. Davis 


President Coolidge’s Certain Nomination Makes His Attitude Largely Determine 
the Republican Declarations on the World Court, the League, “Coopera- 
tion” and New Armament Conference—While Divisions between “Plain 
Speakers” and “Soft Pedalers” Make Uncertain the Democratic 
Decision Both on These Questions and on a Candidate 





T cannot quite 
‘i. said this 
year, as it was said 
in 1896, that the 
Republican Presi- 
dential candidate is 
certain but the Re- 
publican platform 
is uncertain, while 
in the Democratic 
camp the exact re- 


His 


Post. 





Mr. Davis, who contributes this anal- 
ysis of the party situations before the 
Conventions, has made our campaigns 
and elections his special study as Polit- 
ical Editor of the New York Evening 
thorough experience and 
knowledge and his non-partisan point 
of view give particular interest to this 
clear objective estimate of the person- 
alities and factions in both the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties determining 
their stand on the important issue of 
American foreign policy. 


Bryan’s sensational 
performance. 
When we turn 
to the question of 
platforms, how- 
ever, the parallel 
with 1896 breaks 
down. On the 
overshadowing is- 
sue, the issue that, 
whether formally 








verse is true, the 
platform being set- 
tled but the candidate veiled in mystery. 
Nevertheless, the antithesis this year is 
sufficiently manifest to tempt the lover 
of bold contrasts. 

In 1896 McKinley’s nomination on 
the first ballot was assured long before 
the Republican convention met at St. 
Louis, but whether the platform would 
declare for the gold standard or free 
silver nobody could prophesy. On the 
other hand, the free silver forces cap- 
tured an overwhelming majority of the 
delegates to the Democratic convention 
at Chicago, but it was anybody’s race 
for the Presidential nomination. 

On the Republican side now, as in 
1896, it is all over but the shouting. 
Nothing short of a paralytic stroke can 
stop President Coolidge from being 
nominated on the first ballot, unless he 
is named, as Roosevelt was-named under 
similar circumstances in 1904, by accla- 
‘mation. 

On the Democratic side, again as in 
1896, there are many candidates but no 
outstanding leader. It is an excellent 
opportunity for a “dark horse”’ to repeat 





acknowledged or 
not, dominates the 
scene—the issue of our foreign relations 
—it is the Republican platform that can 
be forecast with some confidence. The 
Democratic platform, like the Demo- 
cratic candidate, challenges one’s power 
of divination. 

President Coolidge will doubtless have 
the final word upon the Republican 
declaration of policies. What will he 
approve? 

This question can be answered by the 
simple process of seeing what he has 
approved. In his first message to Con- 
gress, which he read before the members 
of the two houses on December 6 of last 
year, almost his opening words dealt 
with the issue of our foreign policy. 

“Our country,” he said in the crisp 
phrase for which he was already noted, 
“has definitely refused to adopt and ratify 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
We have not felt warranted in assuming 
the responsibilities which its members 
have assumed. I am not proposing any 
change in this policy; neither is the Sen- 
ate. The incident, so far as we are 
concerned, is closed.” 
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This statement is striking in its final- 
ity, but a more remarkable feature is to 
be found in the four words: ‘neither is 
the Senate.” When before has a Presi- 
dent assumed to speak for either house 
of Congress? In his first official utter- 
ance on specific policies, President 
Coolidge in so many words associated 
himself with the body over which he 
had been presiding as Vice-President, in 
unyielding opposition to the entrance 
of the United States into the League of 
Nations. The significance of this ex- 
traordinary declaration cannot be exag- 
gerated. It is not merely an expression 
of President Coolidge’s position. It is 
nothing less than a formal pronounce- 
ment of the policy of the Republican 
party. 


Coolidge on the League 


RESIDENT COoOLIDGE reaffirmed this 
policy so recently as April 22d when, 
speaking at the annual luncheon of the 
Associated Press in New York, he said: 
“Our country refused to adhere to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations with 
a decisive rejection which I regard as 
final.” 

These declarations are the more im- 
pressive owing to the fact that President 
Coolidge was one of the original Republi- 
can supporters of the League. 

Even after his election as Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Coolidge rejected the idea that 
the result of the balloting meant repu- 
diation of the League. 

If he has changed his conclusion, the 
change is obviously due to his feeling 
that after all the dominant sentiment 
in the Republican party is opposed to our 
entrance. 

Equally emphatic are the declarations 
of Secretary Hughes. As one of the 


most conspicuous of the thirty-one Re- 
publicans who urged friends of the 
League to support the Republican ticket 
in 1920, Mr. Hughes, like President 
Coolidge, shows by his altered attitude 


that he regards Republican opinion as 
one of settled hostility to the League. 

“The question of formal organiza- 
tion,” he said in his keynote speech as 
temporary chairman of the New York 
Republican State convention on April 
15th, “has been fully discussed, and it 
would serve no useful purpose to reopen 
the controversy. The provisions of the 
Covenant of the League, to which there 
was decisive objection here, remain un- 
altered. The participation in political 
questions abroad, to which we were 
invited, is still opposed by preponderant 
sentiment.” 

In the light of these utterances, the 
Republican National convention at 
Cleveland may be expected to reject the 
League decisively. But what of the 
World Court? 

“Pending before the Senate,” Presi- 
dent Coolidge said in his December mes- 
sage to Congress, “is a proposal that 
this Government give its support to the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. . . This is not a partisan ques- 
tion... As I wish to see a court 
established, and as the proposal presents 
the only practical plan on which many 
nations have ever agreed, though it may 
not meet every desire, I therefore com- 
mend it to the favorable consideration 
of the Senate, with the proposed reser- 
vations clearly indicating our refusal to 
adhere to the League of Nations.” 

Senator Lodge a few days before the 
assembling of Congress had taken a 
similar position. 


The Senate on the Court 


Q ie Senate displayed a great lack of 
enthusiasm for the proposal. If 
President Coolidge’s recommendation is 
not favorably acted upon prior to the 
meeting of the Republican convention, 
the makers of the platform will have a 
delicate problem to solve. On the one 
hand, they will be bound to endorse the 
policy of the President. On the other 
hand, they will be bound to approve the 




















action or the non-action of the Republican 
Senators. But since President Coolidge 
has made the Harding proposal for 
membership in the World Court one of 
his policies, it is difficult to see how the 
platform on which he runs can fail to 
give it at least perfunctory endorsement. 

A third point in our foreign policy 
that may be dealt with in the Republican 
platform is what is vaguely termed 
“eooperation.” Secretary Hughes re- 
ferred to this indefinite relation in his 
New York speech. 

“The truth is,” he said in the course 
of his remarks on this subject, “that 
we cooperate now.” Unofficial observ- 
ers, he went on to explain, “are unoffi- 
cial simply in the sense that they are not 
and cannot properly become members 
of the League organization or commit- 
tees. But, so far as our Government is 
concerned, they represent it just as 
completely as those designated by the 
President always have represented our 
Government in the conferences and ne- 
gotiations which he properly authorizes 
in the conduct of our foreign relations. 
... There is no more difficulty in 
dealing with the organization of the 
League in this way... than there 
would be in dealing with the British 
Empire.” 


The Republican Foreign Policy 


EJECTION of the League, endorsement 
R of a World Court, and emphasis 
upon “cooperation”—these are likely to 
be the substance of the Republican plat- 
form with reference to our foreign 
policy. Yet in the end, what the plat- 
form will say about these and other 
questions of foreign policy will depend 
upon what President Coolidge deems it 
expedient to have said. He has made 
one proposal which amounts to a new 
departure. It may indicate the line of 
policy which President Coolidge con- 
siders the best way out of a confused 
situation. That is his declaration, made 
in the passage in his New York speech 
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recording his approval of the Dawes 
Committee plan for a reparations settle- 
ment between the Allies and Germany, 
that when this economic program is 
adopted he would favor calling a new 
international conference to limit arma- 
ments and codify international law. 

Such a platform plank might have 
many obvious political advantages. It 
might assure the badly needed support 
of independents like Senator Borah of 
Idaho, and his adherents, since a disarma- 
ment conference is one of his pet plans. 
It is certain to command the support of 
Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania. Also, 
it might serve to balance whatever may 
be said or unsaid about the League, a 
probably lukewarm endorsement of the 
World Court, and a pronouncement in 
general terms favoring “cooperation,” 
by diverting attention to the possibility 
of another Washington Conference. 


The Democratic Dilemma 


HAT will be the Democratic pro- 
W nouncement? 

It is no secret that Democratic leaders 
have been of two minds about the 
matter. Ex-Governor Cox, who carried 
the party standard in 1920, has con- 
tinued the crusade for the entrance of 
the United States into the League. 
Other influential Democrats have fa- 
vored putting the soft pedal upon the 
League issue and centering the fight for 
the White House and Congress upon 
domestic issues. Leaders of this way 
of thinking include some of the most 
devoted adherents of the League. 

The Democratic plank dealing with 
our foreign policy will depend upon the 
relative strength of these two groups. 

Among the soft pedalers must be 
placed the man who, regardless of what 
his chances for the Democratic nomina- 
tion may be, is fairly entitled to be 
called the most conspicuous of all the 
candidates, William Gibbs McAdoo. It 
is true that when he was asked to com- 
ment on Woodrow Wilson’s Armistice 
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Day address last November, he said: 
“Mr. Wilson has voiced the conscience 
and the noblest spirit of America in his 
Armistice Day speech.” But for one 
thing, Mr. McAdoo could hardly have 
said less than this, and for another 
thing, in his campaign declarations he 
has avoided the subject of the League, 
contenting himself with the oracular ob- 
servation that the issues will be both 
domestic and foreign and taking occasion 
to stress the bonus. His silence is elo- 
quent of his attitude upon the expe- 
diency of pressing the League. 
Governor Smith is another candidate 
who has nothing to say about the central 
issue of four years ago. His friends are 
much more deeply concerned over the 
“wev” and “dry” alignment than they 
are over any question relating to Europe. 


All to himself! The Convention Hall at Cleveland and 
President Coolidge, whose nomination by the Republican 


party was assured in advance 


Nor have McAdoo and Smith gny- 
thing to say about the World Court. 
They are as reticent upon the whole 
subject of our foreign relations as if 
those relations could not by any possi- 
bility figure in the coming campaign. 

Democratic soft pedaling of the League 
issue was forecast several weeks before 
the assembling of Congress last Decem- 
ber in a statement by Cordell Hull, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
committee. Being requested to state what 
issues, in his opinion, would figure in the 
Democratic campaign of 1924, Mr. Hull 
named the tariff, the condition of agri- 
culture and the general price level. As 
Mr. Hull has never shown any hesitation 
in assailing Republicans for their sup- 
posed sins, either of commission or of 
omission, his own omission of the slightest 
reference to the League speaks for itself. 

This omission was evident again in 
the Democratic comment upon President 
Coolidge’s first message to Congress. 
Democrats criticized parts of the message 
vigorously, but they refrained from 
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Five of the leading candidates for the Democratic Convention at 
Madison Square Garden, New York City. From left to right, 
Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia; Governor Alfred E. Smith, of 
New York; Senator Oscar W. Underwood, of Alabama; Senator 
Samuel Ralston, of Indiana, and William G. McAdoo, of 


New York 


criticizing President Coolidge’s rejection 
of the League. The nearest they came 
to attacking the message at this point 
was in voicing a general condemnation 
of our aloofness. 

In sharp contrast to this avoidance of 
the League issue is the outspoken atti- 
tude of certain other candidates for the 
Democratic nomination. The first of 
these to give expression to his convictions 
was Senator Underwood. As long ago 
as last July, Senator Underwood, ad- 
dressing the Alabama legislature, used 
this unmistakable language: 

“Because we did not take our seat 
at the head of the table in 1919, when 
the Great War was over, war in a minor 
way has continued in Europe ever since. 
I hope that when the next national con- 
vention of the Democratic party assem- 
bles, it will have the courage and the 
wisdom and the patriotism to face this 
question boldly ...and say to the 
American people ‘. . . if victorious we 
will take our place in international 
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affairs as be- 
comes the 
great Ameri- 
can nation.’” 

Senator Glass is equally frank. 
selection as spokesman for the visitors 
who made their annual pilgrimage to the 
residence of Woodrow Wilson last Ar- 
mistice Day is sufficient evidence of his 
standing as a League champion. His 
words on that occasion glowed with 
devotion to the ideal of the man he was 
addressing. 

Another candidate who is obviously 
in favor of our entrance into the League, 
although he is not quite so specific as 
Senators Underwood and Glass, is 
another Senator, Samuel M. Ralston of 
Indiana. 

“Some say,” Senator Ralston re- 
marked in the course of a comprehensive 
interview, “we must not meddle in 
foreign affairs. They remind us of the 
warning of the Fathers against ‘entan- 
gling alliances.’ There is no danger that 


His 
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this country will become entangled in an 
objectionable sense in our foreign rela- 
tions. But there is a very great danger 
that, without machinery for the preserva- 
tion_of; peace," we will become entangled 
in war.” 

Senator Ralston added a word upon a 
subject concerning which his rivals for 
the Democratic nomination have said 
little. 

“T would,” he declared, “heartily 
support an international court which had 
power to enforce its decisions.” 

In this group of avowed advocates of 
the League belongs the former Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, John W. Davis. 

It might be argued that the Demo- 
cratic plank upon our foreign policy will 
be determined by the candidate who is 
nominated at the convention that meets 
in New York June 24th. If there were 
a candidate who bore to his competitors 
the relation that President Coolidge 
bears to his, this would be true. But 
there is no such candidate. Moreover, 
the platform is adopted before the nomi- 
nation is made. It is possible, of course, 
to reverse this procedure and name the 
candidate first, building the platform to 
suit his views. Or the nominee might 
alter the platform as Judge Parker did 
in 1904 by his sensational gold telegram. 
Neither of these things, however, is 
likely to happen. 


Soft Pedaling or Plain Speaking 


HIs situation leaves the question of 

the League and the World Court to 

be determined by the relative strength of 
the soft pedalers and the plain speakers. 
If the plain speakers are in the majority, 
the Democratic platform of 1924 will 
reaffirm the platform of 1920. If the 


soft pedalers are in control, the platform 
will present the League as the reverse of 
@ paramount issue. 

One man who will hardly be a candi- 
date, even as a “‘dark horse,”” may have 
an important influence upon the plat- 
form. This is Mr. Bryan. In just what 


direction he will turn that influence he 
himself will probably not know until the 
eve of the convention. 


The Democrats of the State in which 
the Democratic convention is to meet 
adopted a platform on April 15th. That 
platform is of special interest in its pos- 
sible relation to the national platform, 


The Democratic View 


6 HEN the present Republican na- 

tional administration succeeded 
to power,” declares the New York Demo- 
cratic platform, “our country occupied an 
enviable position among the nations 
. . . new standards for dealings between 
nations had been established by Amer- 
ica under the inspiring idealism and 
enlightened leadership of Woodrow Wil- 
son. From that proud place among the 
nations our country has been displaced 
by the appalling conduct of the present 
administration. . . . Instead of leading 
the world, the nations are blindly grop- 
ing to ascertain our position. If the 
present administration has any definite 
policy regarding our foreign affairs upon 
which the Executive and the Congress 
are agreed, it is indiscernible from their 
utterance and conduct. It has held aloof 
from all efforts to adjust the complicated 
entanglements of the world, when it 
should be the most potent factor in their 
unraveling. It ought to devise some 
method by which our marvelous capacity 
to aid could be utilized to bring order 
to the nations and security, peace and 
prosperity to their people. It must be 
possible for America to be helpful to 
mankind without abandonment of its 
ideals or the assumption of distasteful 
burdens.” 

Here is a tribute to Woodrow Wilson, 
together with condemnation of the Re- 
publican foreign policy, and without 
mention of the League of Nations. Does 
this pronouncement of New York Demo- 
crats forecast the declaration of the 
National convention? 
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Uncle Sam’s Part in a 


South American Quarrel 
By William J. Dennis 


President Coolidge’s Arbitration of the Dispute Between Chile and Peru over 
the Control of the Tacna-Arica Region May End a Feud in 
Which the United States Has Often Intervened 











TURNING covery in 1842 of 
point in our The writer of this article is a mem- nitrate of soda 
relations with ber of the faculty of the University along the coasts of 
South America may of Iowa, who has made a special Bolivia and Peru. 
well be marked by study of the long dispute between Bolivia then bound- 
President Cool- Chile and Peru from the point of view ed Chile at the 
idge’s arbitration of the action of the United States. twenty-fifth paral- 
of the long-stand- lel of latitude 





ing dispute between 

Chile and Peru over control of the 
Tacna- Arica territory lying between 
them and now held by Chile. With the 
presentation of allegations by the dele- 
gates of Peru and Chile at Washington 
began the last chapter of the old con- 
troversy growing out of the nitrate war, 
called there the ‘‘ War of the Pacific.” 

The situation has a double interest 
here because the War of the Pacific was 
the first in which the naval lessons 
learned from our Civil War were used, 
the first war with ironclads, and it 
marked our first intervention in an 
inter-American war. The policy started 
by Blaine and Evarts then is on final 
trial at Washington now. 

The arbitration to determine the 
ownership of Tacna, Arica, and parts of 
Tarata is a most interesting affair. 
Contrary to popular conjecture this is 
not a boundary question, nor is it now 
a nitrate question, for no nitrates exist 
in the territories, but it grew out of the 
nitrate war, often called the “War of 
Ten Centavos,”’ from the ten-cent duty 
on nitrate. 

It was originally a Chile-Bolivian 
quarrel, and originated with the dis- 





and Peru bounded 

Bolivia at the twenty-second parallel 
of latitude. Since the time of the Incas, 
deposits of gulls which roost in millions 
on rocky islands along the coast of Peru 
had furnished a fertilizer called guano. 
In the early decades of the republic the 
sale of this guano to the impoverished 
farms of Europe brought in as great an 
income as the silver mines had to the 
Spanish viceroys, and as these were 
becoming exhausted, mines of nitrates 
were found on the coast which to date 
have yielded more revenue than all the 
gold of Pizarro and Cortez combined. 
The nitrate sold at eighty dollars a 
ton, and soon companies of all nation- 
alities were mining in Bolivian and 
Peruvian littorals. Chile, in 1843, sent 
an exploring party north and simultane- 
ously decreed the twenty-third parallel 
to be her northern boundary, thereby 
overlapping Bolivia two degrees. Bo- 
livia, after various clashes, maintained 
her authority over the polyglot mining 
population in the two disputed degrees 
and realized much revenue from the tax 
on the other concessions up to the 
Peruvian frontier until 1862. The 
forcing of her claim to the twenty-third 
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parallel by Chile led the Bolivian Con- 
gress to give the President discretionary 
power to declare war. 

Peru and the United States offered to 
mediate and Chile refused. But there 
now loomed up the Second War with 
Spain and the two republics joined Peru 
and Ecuador in a victorious struggle. 

In the mutual harmony following this 
war Chile and Bolivia made the Treaty 
of Mutual Benefits of 1866. This 
placed the boundary at the twenty- 
fourth parallel, but provided for the 
joint collection of duties on nitrates 
between the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
third degrees. Chilean labor was largely 
employed, being near at hand; and a 
powerful British-Chilean company, The 
Antofagasta Nitrate Company soon 
grew up, became stronger than either 
government, and dragged them to war. 

The joint arrangement was a continual 
source of entanglement and endless con- 
troversies. It figured in all the politics 
of Bolivia, and her best statesmen sought 
to get rid of it even at a loss of the two 
degrees. 


Battleships and Treaties 


HILE missions and protocols were 

being exchanged battleships en- 
tered the question. Following the 
Second War with Spain, Peru had 
strengthened her navy, buying the first 
iron ships on the Pacific. She was nomi- 
nally paramount on the Pacific, having 
been a Viceroyalty while Bolivia and 
Chile had been but Captain Generalcies. 
Bolivia sent an agent to England. 

He did not get ships, but Chile did. 
On his way home he visited the president 
of Peru and this is probably the origin 
of the much talked-of “Secret Treaty of 
1873,” for that fall Bolivia asked Peru 
to make a defensive alliance in which 
Argentina was asked to join. Delays 
caused the failure of Argentina to ratify, 
although it was at first agreed to. All 
the time Chile had agents working for 
more favorable terms for the Antofa- 


gasta company. Peru urged Bolivia to 
annul the Treaty of 1866, invoke the 
arbitration clause, and Peru could inter- 
vene, having still the larger fleet, saying 
that when the new Chilean ships should 
arrive Chile would demand what she was 
asking. Chile cabled for speed, and 
night shifts worked on the Cochrane, 
which soon put to sea unfinished, but 
with guns mounted. Peru now urged 
Bolivia to accept Chile’s terms, which 
she did, one clause of which provided 
that no higher duties would be charged 
on nitrates to Chilean nationals for 
twenty-five years. 


The War of Ten Centavos 


uRING the lull following the accept- 
ance of these terms both Bolivia 
and Peru experienced revolutions. The 
new Bolivian president, Daza, put a duty 
of ten centavos on nitrates and when the 
Antofagasta company refused to pay he 
ordered the imprisonment of the English 
manager and the sale of enough property 
to pay the tax. Chile occupied Antofa- 
gasta by force. Peru sent a mediator, 
but he either was ignorant of the Secret 
Treaty of 1873 or pretended to be. Chile 
charged perfidy on the part of Peru to 
gain time until she could get armaments, 
and when Bolivia declared war Chile 
gave Peru an ultimatum to declare 
neutrality. On April 5th, 1879, Chile 
declared war on Bolivia and Peru. 
Although smaller than either, Chile 
won over both. She had been preparing 
while Peru under a civilist president had 
reduced her army. It was a naval war 
from the nature of the coast, and the 
Peruvian fleet was overcome. Chile’s 
two new ships were the best in the world 
perhaps at that time. Chile had secured 
Krupp artillery with German officers 
while Peru depended on Lima makes of 
arms. Modern ships and artillery won, 
while nitrate bondholders attended to 
the diplomacy and purchase of materials 
in Europe. Both the Bolivian territory 
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is arbitrating between Chile and Peru 


of Atacama and the Peruvian depart- 
ment of Tarapaca were taken in a year, 
and Tacna and Arica were besieged, and 
the entire coast put under blockade. 
Europe, deprived of fertilizers, wanted 
to intervene. Gladstone issued a note 
to the powers. Germany refused, Bis- 
marck replying that it was not worth the 
cost. The European diplomatic corps 
in coast cities protested the bombarding 
of unfortified cities. In August, 1880, 
the United States offered mediation. 
The annexation of Atacama was as- 
sured, since it was inhabited largely 
by nitrate workers, who had formed 
“carbinero” societies. Tarapaca con- 
tained only a third Chilean population, 
but had a stronger annexation argument. 
Just before the war Peru had made a 
state monopoly of nitrate to avoid com- 
petition with guano, issuing certificates 
to the dispossessed. These, upon the 
capture by Chile of the region, asked her 
to annex it and restore to private oper- 
ation the nitrate industries. 
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The influeuce of these bondholders 
added to that of the Antofagasta Com- 
pany made nitrate supreme and dic- 
tated the destinies of Chile until the 
election recently of President Alessandri. 

Threatened investigation by the Brit- 
ish Parliament was halted and war until 
the annexation of Tarapaca assured. 
Chile tried to isolate Peru by making a 
separate peace with Bolivia, offering the 
latter Tacna, Arica, and Moquegua, 
which were under siege. Bolivia refused 
and made public the proposal. The 
Morro of Arica fell in July and while 
Santiago was violently debating further 
invasion of Peru, Mr. Osburn, our min- 
ister, offered mediation, much to the vex- 
ation of the war party. 

On board the U.S.S. Lackawanna near 
Arica occurred our first intervention in 
inter-American wars. Chile demanded 
Atacama, Tarapaca, and 20,000,000 
pesos indemnity with Tacna and Arica 
occupied for security, the breaking of the 
Bolivia-Peru alliance, a “favored na- 
tion” accord with Bolivia, and no com- 
petition from Peruvian nitrates. Bolivia 
offered to cede Atacama, but not break 
the alliance. Peru would not cede terri- 
tory, but offered to let the United States 
arbitrate. Chile refused. 


Failure of First Mediation 


INISTER OsBURN, presiding, closed 
M the conference, expressing regret 
but stating that his government could not 
go to the inconvenience of further action. 
Secretary Evarts rebuked Osburn, saying 
we would have spared no labor and ex- 
pense, but so the first mediation failed. 

The war party in Chile was jubilant 
and their delegate wrote that “the peace 
parley went to the devil, as it should.” 
He said, however, that Bolivia and Peru 
had gained diplomatically, for “there is 
a great difference in presenting to the 
world the cession of Tarapaca as being 
annexed willingly as part of peace terms 
and presenting it later as to raise the cry 
of a war of conquest.” 


The war, waged almost without 
quarter, was carried to Lima, and the 
northern valleys were ravaged by an 
army under Lynch. The diplomatic 
corps in Lima secured permission to 
place two foreign observers with each 
division and the neutral fleet arranged 
a plaza of refuge under its guns and 
issued rations to refugees. A foreign 
legion policed Lima while the armies 
were outside and acted as intermediary 
to turn over the citadel when Lima 
surrendered on January 16, 1881. 


Action by Secretary Blaine 


R. BLAINE had become Secretary of 

State, and, prompted by the fact 
that President Grevy of France pur- 
posed inviting us to enter a concert of 
European powers to intervene, resolved 
to keep it an inter-American affair and 
accordingly accredited Gen. Hulbert to 
Lima and Kilpatric to Santiago. 

Hulbert reported-a hard situation in 
Lima. Lynch was military governor 
and about as acceptable as Sherman 
would have been to Georgia. A million 
pesos tribute a month was being levied. 
Lynch had permitted a government 
under Calderon to be formed near 
Lima which we recognized and then 
could not get Chile to recognize. Peru’s 
government was demoralized and three 
separate leaders continued resistance, 
with Chile wanting to deal with the one 
that would cede Tarapaca. Neither 
Evarts nor Blaine wanted annexation 
unless Peru could not pay, and Hul- 
bert found ability to pay. 

Hulbert was too blunt, and his first 
memorandum to Lynch was practically 
disauthorized by Kilpatric. Blaine then 
sent a special envoy, Mr. Trescott, with 
the same instructions. Meanwhile Pres- 
ident Garfield was shot, the “Stalwarts” 


.gained control, and Blaine was re- 


placed by Frelinghuysen on January Ist. 
Guiteau’s bullet changed the hist wy 
of this question. 

Frelinghuysen reversed Blaine’s pol- 
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icy, telling the Chilean minister with- 
out advising Treseott. After Trescott, ‘ 
Logan was instructed to try “moral” iff 
suasion to get Chile to moderate her 
terms, but he could not get release from 
a prison ship for the president of Peru 
whom we had recognized. He had to 
acquiesce in the Treaty of Ancon made 
with Gen. Iglesias, who agreed to cede 
Tarapaca in order to get Lima free. 

Bolivia signed an indefinite truce, 
then later in 1895 and 1904 made 
permanent treaties whereby she ceded 
Atacama permanently and_ received 
railroad connection and two free ports. 
Arica and Antofagasta. She retains 
bitter memories and an undying as- 
piration for a seacoast and port. How- 
ever, Mr. Harding held that she had no 
place in the present arbitration, and 
until Peru or Chile voluntarily cedes 
her a port she is cut off. 

Chile promised to give Bolivia an out- 
let to the sea from Tacna and Arica in 
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Mining nitrate is a comparatively simple matter. The nitrate is on or near the surface and 
is loosened by blasting. The Tacna-Arica dispute grew out of the nitrate war when this 
valuable product was discovered in 1842 
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case she was successful in the plebescite 
to be held with Peru ten years after the 
peace of Ancon. However no nitrates 
were found in those departments and 
there was no large Chilean influx. 

The plebiscite was never held, al- 
though many protocols were exchanged. 
It came near being held in 1898 with the 
ruler of Spain as the umpire, but the 
proposal was rejected by the Chilean 
Senate, Peru withdrew her minister and 
the countries have had no diplomatic 
relations since. 

Upon the ending of the World War 
hopes were fired by the utterances of 
Mr. Wilson and the prospect of the 
League of Nations. There was trouble 
in Tacna and Arica between Peruvian 
clubs and Chilean nationalizationists. 
Several hundred Peruvians were ex- 
pelled, and Chile mobilized her northern 
army. Bolivia, her hopes aroused for a 
strip of coast, appealed to the League of 
Nations; then, learning that the United 
States was not entering, she withdrew 
her petition. Peru followed the United 
States policy and did not enter the 
League. She started a movement for 
national regeneration, with a big mili- 
tary and naval program. Chile had 
suffered a hard financial blow to her ni- 
trate industry owing to the war and her 
big navy was becoming a burden. 

Tacna and Arica are now a white 
elephant to Chile, costly to administer 
and costlier to defend. A new element 
entered the situation with the building 
of the Panama Canal which rerouted all 
west coast commerce. Chile’s merchant 
marine now is more influential than the 
waning nitrate industry. This—the 
marine—industry would probably give 
much, if not all, of Tacna and Arica to 


avoid the expensive trip along Peru’s 
long unfriendly coast where American, 
Japanese, and European ships have a 
rich carrying trade. The present presi- 
dent, Alessandri, inclines to this view. 

Likewise President Leguia of Peru is 
anxious for a settlement of this vexing 
question, so that internal progress may 
be made. The opposition says that 
the political arbitration now under way 
might result in a division, while a jurid- 
ical arbitration would surely give the 
whole of the provinces to Peru. 

Much depends on this arbitration. 
Not only the fate of the provinces, and 
our prestige in Peru and Chile, but also 
South American politics and certainly 
Pan-Americanism — all are involved. 
There are two points to be decided, one 
hinging on the other. Chile wants the 
manner of holding the plebiscite decided 
and Peru wants the Treaty of Ancon, or 
at least the plebiscite clause, held in- 
valid owing to the fact that thirty years 
have elapsed. If the plebiscite clause is 
held invalid, the ownership of the terri- 
tory is to be determined by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Fortunately we have a courageous 
President, and an able Secretary of 
State, perhaps the greatest since Blaine. 
Might not the technical, or judicial, side 
of the settlement be placed in the hands 
of an Inter-American commission of 
three or five members—from Argentina, 
Brazil, and the United States, for ex- 
ample—and remove the tutoring element 
which in the minds of South American 
statesmen mars our policy? An inter- 
American Commission would not only 
better relations, but distribute some re- 
sponsibility in cutting this Gordian Knot 
of South American politics. 


Some works valuable for reference on this question are as follows: 


Maurtua, V. M., The Question of the Pacific, New York. 


Markham, Clement, The 


War Between Chile and Peru, London. Borchard, Opinion on the Controversy Between 
Peru and Chile, Washington. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. 
VIII. Hall, Mr. Blaine and His Foreign Policy, House Report No. 1790 47th Cong. Ist 
sess. Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 79, 47th Cong. Ist sess. Foreign Relations, 1881, 1882. 
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A Real Plan to Outlaw War 


By Philip Baker 


An Associate of Lord Robert Cecil in 
Armaments and Prevent Another 


the British Leader’s Campaign to Limit 
War Tells of the League of Nations 


Proposal for a Joint Treaty Against War 


HE cry for disarmament is on 

everyone’s lips. There is no 
nation in the world that does not passion- 
ately desire it. There is no government 
which does not. profess to share the 
desire. Yet nothing is done. There is 
talk, there is discussion, there is the 
famous eighth Article of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations; but there is 
no action. From time to time some 
government, pushed by overwhelming 
economic forces, makes a small reduc- 
tion of the troops which it maintains. 
But there is no general reduction nor 
even any apparent progress towards a 
broad international agreement which 
might bring such reduction. Europe re- 
mains an armed camp. 

It may well be asked why this is so. 
No reasonable man doubts that disarma- 
ment could be done if the governments 
had the will to do it. Indeed, some 
disarmament has been done through the 
Naval Convention agreed to at the 
Washington Conference. In the making 
of that Convention the governments 
concerned received a determined lead 
from the United States; they were all 
actuated by a genuine desire to reach a 
definite result; and a great result was 
reached. It was reached although a 
dangerous competition in naval prepa- 
ration between the powers which took 
part in the Conference had begun. 

Why cannot what was done then for 
the great navies of the world be done 
now for the great armies and air forces 
of Europe? Is it not because there is 
no good will, no determination to reach 
a result? Is it not because the govern- 





ments controlling the destinies of Europe 
do not in reality want what they profess 
to want? In plain words, is not the 
root of the matter the calculating 
wickedness of the policy which the 
governments of Europe pursue? 

No one who is in touch with European 
politics would wish to deny that there 
is more than enough of calculating 
wickedness in the statesmanship of 
today. But it does not follow that in 
this matter of armaments it is wicked- 
ness that prevents progress being made, 
After all, to put it on the lowest ground. 
every government has an immense in- 
terest in the reduction of its military 
budget. After all, three of the five 
powers who signed the Washington 
Naval Agreement were European powers 
—the three Great Powers of Europe 
today. The League of Nations is about 
to secure acceptance by the rest of 
Europe for a new treaty to complete the 
work of the Conference of Washington, 
by applying its principles to all the 
smaller powers who took no part in it. 
And was it not the European powers 
who inserted as a preamble to the dis- 
armament clauses imposed by the Peace 
Treaties on their defeated enemies, the 
solemn declaration that these enemies 
were to be disarmed, “in order to render 
possible the initiation of a general limita- 
tion of the armaments of all nations?” 

That declaration was not a phrase; it 
was a pledge. It was a pledge which 
the governments of Europe intend to 
fulfil. That they have not yet fulfilled 
it is due, not to their belief in force, but 
to the overmastering fear which is the 
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root cause of armaments, and which 
leads both governments and peoples to 
make sacrifices in the cause of national 
“security” that no lesser motive could 


inspire. 

What is meant by 
this passion for se- 
curity will shortly 
appear. But first 
a preliminary warn- 
ing must be given. 
Anyone who thinks 
of the problem of 
European arma- 
ments in the terms 
of the Washington 
Naval Agreement, 
anyone who thinks 
that the difficulties 
to be overcome are 
of the same nature 
as those which were 
overcome at Wash- 
ington, has failed to 
comprehend the 
question. The 
problem of Euro- 
pean armies is in- 
finitely more com- 
plex and infinitely 
more difficult tech- 
nically, economi- 
sally and politically, 
than the problem 
solved by the Naval 
Treaty which the 
five powers 
adopted. People 
who doubt this have 
forgotten the two 
essential facts which 
dominate the whole 
question of Euro- 
pean armaments, 
and neglect of which 


has rendered worthless much of the writ- 
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technical difficulty of drawing up any 
agreement for the reduction and limita- 
tion of land and air forces which shall 
receive the common acceptance of the 


governments and inspire their confidence 








NICE IDEAS FOR 
“THE NEXT WAR” 


R. BAKER, the writer of this 

article, has had special oppor- 
tunities for observation and experi- 
ence in the service of the British 
Foreign Office, and acted as secretary 
to Lord Robert Cecil in armament dis- 
cussions at Geneva. Some recent in- 
ventions give particular interest and 
point to his argument for the outlaw- 
ing of war. For instance, H. Grindell- 
Matthews, inventor of a method of 
controlling motor boats at sea by wire- 
less, for which the British Government 
awarded him $125,000, is reported to 
have perfected a principle by which 
airplane or other engines can be 
stopped through an invisible ray. If 
the carburetor were sufficiently pro- 
tected, the ray could be so intensified 
as to set the wing fabric afire. This 
British invention can also be used 
against infantry, either to kill or 
disable. 

Niels Aasen, Norwegian inventor, 
has devised nests of explosive and gas 
bombs, operated by radio from a dis- 
tance. These “mechanical soldiers” 
could hold a front against invaders 
with a small staff of engineers. Mr. 
Aasen expects to present his scheme to 
the U. S. War Department. 

Mr. Aasen’s ideas (which the Danish 
Government intends to try out in 
tests at the end of the summer), con- 
tain two defensive and two offensive 
features. Besides “mechanical soldier 
poses” and radio electric mines the 
inventor offers radio-controlled gas 
mines which can be released by press- 
ing a button and deluge the enemy 
with cyankalium gases, invented by 
Danish chemists. 

For an offensive Mr. Aasen offers 
a deep-water bomb capable of destroy- 
ing the greatest thickness of steel made 
as well as a cyankalium gas air bomb. 








that it will be ob- 
served. These facts 
explain why the de- 
sire for national 
“security,’’ which 
before the Great 
War was already 
strong, has now be- 
come a_ veritable 
passion. They are, 
therefore, funda- 
mental to the prob- 
lem of disarma- 
ment; for unless 
they are properly 
understood no prog- 
ress can be made 
towards a solution. 

What then will 
be the nature of the 
next war? And why 
is this of impor- 
tance for the pres- 
ent purposes? The 
answer no doubt is 
a matter of opinion. 
But, fortunately, 
enough high au- 
thorities have given 
us their views to 
make possible an 
answer that is more 
than mere specula- 
tion. And if these 
experts are right 
there can be no 
question that the 
next war will be in- 
comparably more 
terrible and more 


destructive than anything the world has 


ing and the thinking that have been done. known. Warfare will, indeed, if the 


These two essential facts are, first, 
the nature of the next war, if there is a 
next war; and second, the immense 


present progress in the art of war con- 
tinues, change its whole nature. 
Few people outside the technical de- 
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For the “Next War! 


A REAL PLAN TO OUTLAW WAR 





© Underwood & Underwood 


The latest fashions in aerial bombs, exhibited at the Aberdeen 


proving grounds 


partments which organize army training 
and supply understand just how far the 
process of change has already gone. 
Not many people realize how great were 
the changes in the nature of war which 
actually took place in the four years 
1914-18. The battles of the last year 
were unlike anything that had been con- 
ceived by the boldest military thinker 
before the war began. They were in- 
finitely greater in scale and infinitely 
more terrible and more destructive than 
anyone had then thought possible. And 
had the war continued into another sum- 
mer the campaign of 1919 would again 
have been quite different and still more 
terrible than any that had preceded it. 

The changes that took place during 
the war were but the logical result of 
the transformation of war from a strug- 
gle between national armies into a 
struggle between armed nations. They 
were profound changes. But they were 








small compared with the changes that 
have already taken place in the con- 
ception of war since the Armistice of 
1918. For then the war was still prima- 
rily an affair of “fronts,” of entrenched 
lines, of infantry and artillery attack, 
in which, in the last resort, the foot 
soldier was the decisive factor. But any 
future war, any war carried out by the 
methods and with the weapons which are 
now in process of development, would 
not be a war of line, a war of artillery and 
infantry; it would be a war in which the 
main objective of the belligerent parties 
was not the armed occupants of trench 
fortresses, but the whole civil population 
by which those armed forces are fed and 
armed and supplied. It would be a war 
in which the civilian would have less 
protection than the soldier, in which the 
destruction of life and property through- 
out the whole of the belligerent countries 
would be immeasurably greater even 
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A FORECAST 


“The last men have killed each other,” says the ape, according to 
Simplicissimus of Germany, “now we have to begin all over again” 


than the destruction in the areas devas- 
tated by the late war. It would be a war 
in which the weapons that proved deci- 
sive in 1918 might be rendered practically 
valueless by some new mode of attack 
which by a series of sudden paralyzing 
blows might reduce the enemy to an 
immediate submission. 

This is not fantasy; it is not the pre- 
diction of imaginative persons who do 
not understand the subject. It is the 
sober opinion of soldiers, sailors, airmen 
and chemists who have fought on the 
blood-stained battlefields of France. 
They hold this view because they know 
that the developments which have taken 
place and which are going on in the use 
of aircraft and of chemical attack will 
dominate the future of war. They know 
that the greatest of the air-raids by Ger- 


man machines against 
London in the last war 
was carried out by 
thirty-six machines, 
That attack in its way 
was quite effective. It 
caused some loss of 
life, considerable de- 
struction of property, 
and the temporary 
paralysis of the pro- 
ductive capacity of 
the center of the 
British Empire. But 
Great Britain’s near- 
est neighbor could 
now at twenty-four 
hours’ notice carry 
out an air raid in 
which 2,500 machines 
would take part—70 
or 80 for every Ger- 
man machine that 
came to London in 
1918. And each of 
these machines would 
carry at far higher 
speed a weight of ex- 
plosive far greater 
than any which the 
best of the German machines could theu 
have carried. A bomb has been dropped 
from the air which contained more than 
4000 pounds of high explosive. That 
bomb was many times greater than any 
shell or bomb used in the last war. Yet 
it is child’s play compared to the bombs 
which new giant airplanes will soon 
be able to convey. 

And it is not only high explosive that 
aircraft can drop on the unprotected 
nerve centers of an enemy country. 
They can drop gas. There is no techni- 
cal reason why gas should not be em- 
ployed in air bombs in quantities that 
would wipe out in a few hours the popula- 
tion of a great town. 

The experts—those who led our air 
fleets in the late war—tell us this, and 
they go on. to tell us that against this 
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supreme wea- 
pon of air bombard- 
ment there is no ade- 
quate defense. It is 
not practicable, they 
say, to limit the num- 
ber of airplanes which 
countries may pro- 
duce. Airplanes are 
required as a commer- 
cial proposition. What- 
ever we may do they 
will grow in numbers, 
and from their legiti- 
mate peace purpose 
they can be converted 
into a deadly weapon 
at a moment’s notice. 
They will carry out at- 
tacks at night when 
not even by greater 
fleets of airplanes can 
they be repulsed. The 
only method of de- 
fense is by counterac- 
tion against the ene- 
my’s air fleets on the 
ground. Destroy his 
aerodromes, destroy 
his motor works, de- 
stroy his supply serv- 
ices, and perhaps then 
you will destroy his 
power in the air. But 
that is the only way to meet this new 
and overwhelming danger. 

It is clear then that if the present 
process of change goes on and if it ends 
as it must end, unless a policy of dis- 
armament is adopted, in another war 
that war will be quite different from any 
we have known. It will hold new terrors 
of destruction and disaster for the nations 
engaged in it. It will hold new hopes of 
rapid and irresistible success for the 
nation that can strike first with an un- 
known and decisive gas. 

What then is the effect of this great 
change and this new terror in the policy 
of the governments of the great European 


new and 


saying. 





ANOTHER FORECAST 


“How interesting!” the artist of Simplicissimus overhears them 
“In the next war we'll be able to listen in on the battles 


by radio” 


powers who set the pace in armaments? 
It may be said without hesitation that 
the effect is greatly to increase their 
reluctance to agree to any scheme of re- 
duction or limitation unless it is one 
which gives them absolute assurance 
that they will not be exposing themselves 
to military disadvantage; unless they 
are certain that it will not leave some 
other less scrupulous power free to de- 
velop a new weapon of aggression while 
they themselves are observing their 
treaty undertakings. The new dangers 
only serve to make governments more 
jealous of their liberty of action. 

This brings us to the second of the 
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Lord Robert Cecil, British champion of disarmament, on his last trip to America 


fundamental factors that are generally 
overlooked: the actual technical diffi- 
culty of making any fair and effective 
agreement for the reduction of arma- 
ments on land and in the air. For this 
purpose the model of the Washington 
Convention is of no value. The limita- 
tion of naval armaments is simple, for 
once you have settled the maximum 
tonnage that shall be allowed and the 
maximum armaments which any ship 
shall carry, the rest follows of itself. 
Additional reserves of men or of guns are 
of no use. Moreover, and this is a 
capital point, there can be no doubt as 
to whether any party to such a naval 
agreement is loyally carrying it out. 
Warships serve no peaceful purpose and 
cannot be concealed. But with land 
armies and air fleets the case is different. 

To a land army it matters supremely 
how many reserves it has behind it 
and with how great an armament it is 
equipped. Yet the mere technical diffi- 


culty of drawing up a Treaty which shall 
satisfactorily limit reserves and arma- 
ment, and which shall do without impos- 
ing unfair disadvantage upon any of the 
parties, is so great that no one has yet 
produced a working formula for such a 
treaty. And there would still remain 
the difficulty of insuring that the limits 
would be in fact observed. With air- 
craft and chemical products, both of 
which are produced for peace time pur- 
poses, evasion to the point of great 
secret preparation for war might be pos- 
sible without even a formal breach of 
the treaty obligations. 

This shows the difficulty of making the 
formula for a treaty and of creating con- 
fidence in the minds of the governments. 
But the difficulty can, of course, be over- 
come. It was done by one method for 
Germany in the Treaty of Versailles, 
though not by a method which will be 
generally accepted. But it will be done. 
The thorny questions of reserves and 
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armament, of aircraft and gas, of con- 
trol and supervision, will be settled. 
Indeed, the Commissions of the League 
have already made some progress to- 
wards a formula of limitation by a joint 
standard of peace “effectives’”’ and bud- 
getary appropriation; the plan they have 
in mind would serve to restrict, with- 
out injustice, the war machinery of the 
different powers, and it would establish 
an adequate system of mutual control. 
These technical problems can be solved; 
but they will not be solved until the 
governments are inspired by a genuine 
good will and by a confidence that the 
reduction treaty will not by any possi- 
bility compromise the national security 
of the peoples which accept it. 

This brings us back to the recurring, 
the fundamental motive of fear. 


Outlaw War, the Remedy 


r is a question which the Disarma- 
I ment Commissions of the League have 
long considered. After much delibera- 
tion they have come to the conclusion 
that there is one method, and one only, 
by which the new dangers of modern 
war can be averted, a sense of security 
created, and disarmament thus brought 
within the sphere of practical politics. 
This method lies in a great cooperative 
effort by the nations of the world to out- 
law aggressive war. These commissions 
have therefore drawn up a draft treaty 
to this end. They propose to counter- 
balance the uncontrollable risks of the 
new methods of modern warfare by an 
organized system of joint action against 
any disturber of the peace. Their Draft 
Treaty, which is now before the govern- 
ments of the members of the League, 
will, when it is adopted, mark a great 
epoch in the history of mankind. For 
it will be, if it is successful, the effective 
abolition of war. It opens with a solemn 
declaration “that aggressive war is an 
international crime,” and the High Con- 
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tracting Parties “severally undertake 
that no one of them wiil be guilty of its 
commission.” It proceeds to establish 
in a series of elaborate provisions a sys- 
tem of general economic and military 
assistance against an aggressor, to be 
supported by special agreements be- 
tween nations who believe themselves, 
for whatever reason, to be in a position 
of peculiar danger. 


A Policy of Cooperation 


HIs Draft Treaty is a bold attempt 

to deal with the problem of arma- 
mentsin a way that is at once imaginative 
and realistic. It would create a system of 
cooperation that would make the out- 
lawry of aggression not a pompous 
phrase, but a living fact; that would 
destroy the dangers of the partial al- 
liances that now exist; that would make 
the risks and the penalties of aggression 
so intolerably great that no govern- 
ment could induce its people to face 
them. As is necessary and right, the 
Treaty restricts its provisions for joint 
military action to cooperation among 
nations situated in the same continent. 
That is one of the statesmanlike prin- 
ciples upon which its whole structure 
is founded. It is because it is imbued 
with this sense of realities, because it is 
based on the fundamental facts above 
discussed, because it allows for no new 
dangers, that the Draft Treaty has such 
a bright hope of ultimate success. 

It is Lord Robert Cecil who has 
guided the League Commissions in this 
as in so much other work. It is he who 
has made it so intensely practical. He 
himself conceived the system of the 
treaty; and he himself has secured the 
great progress already made towards its 
realization. When it comes into effect, 
and when it has led to a real reduction 
of the military burdens of the world, he 
will be recognized as one of the truly 
constructive statesmen in history. 
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“The President Shall Have Power’’ 


Walter J. Woof on Getting Into and Out of War 


Cartoons by Charles Dunn 


Guaranteeing Peace and Cooperation with Other Countries Depends on Picking 
an Executive with the Determination to Push Through Such Policies, 
Says the Correspondent of the Amity, Indiana, Grapevine-Telegraph 


N the eve of my departure from 

Europe I went to Washington to 
buy visés up to my budget limit, and 
paid a farewell call on my friend Walter 
J. Woof, correspondent of the Amity, 
Indiana, Grapevine-Telegraph. 

‘But you don’t mean to tell me,” he 
exclaimed after hearing my plans, “that 
you're going to stay abroad till Novem- 
ber first? Why, you’ll miss the excite- 
ment of the presidential campaign.” 

“That is my purpose,” I confessed. 
“T’ve already made up my mind how I’m 
going to vote, and if I stay at home 
where I can read my _ candidate’s 
speeches they are likely to shake my firm 
intention. So I intend to hole up in 
some provincial European city where 
America will never be mentioned in the 
papers unless there is a good murder in 
Hollywood. Besides, my chief interest 
is in foreign affairs, which I suppose will 
hardly come into the campaign at all.” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“T am only an amateur in politics,” 
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I said, ‘‘but it seems to me that an 
administration which has no big diplo- 
matic achievements to brag about except 
the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament and the Lausanne treaty 
with the Turks would hardly regard 
foreign affairs as a winning issue. While 
as for the Democrats, when Fall and 
Denby and Daugherty and Forbes have 
given them an issue, why should they 
hunt for another?” 

“You fail to comprehend the guile of 
political men,” he assured me. ‘True, 
the world has moved; Hiram Johnson 
no longer has much excuse to weep for 
Shantung, nor Henry Cabot Lodge for 
Fiume, but you can count on the Repub- 
licans to ask if American boys are to be 
conscripted to fight the imperialistic 
wars of Europe and obey the tyrannical 
behests of Asiatic potentates. The 
louder they shout about Article Ten the 
less chance that the public will have 
time to think about Daugherty and 
Fall.” 
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“But it doesn’t seem that it will make 
much difference in foreign relations 
whether Mr. Coolidge is reelected, or 
somebody else gets his place,” I pro- 
tested. ‘‘I, too, like the average voter, 
used to think that foreign affairs were 
principally the con- 
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merely says that the President shall have 
power, and if he doesn’t use it that is his 
fault. So you see, after all, it makes some 
difference who is President. 

“T dislike to draw examples from re- 
cent history, for George Wharton Pepper 





cern ofthe President 
and the Secretary of 
State, and that they 0 
were to blame when 


we had: no foreign 5 


relations. But you 
have shown me 
that so much de- 
pends onthe Senate, 
and public opinion, 
and the personnel 
of the diplomatic 
service, and even at 
times on the House 


” 


have sense... 


doesn’t say ‘the President shall have 
backbone, or gumption, or courage, 
it doesn’t even say the President shall 


WOOF says: 


“If you will 
study that article 
of the Constitution 
which deals with 
the President, you 
will observe that it 
says again and 
again that ‘the 
President shall 
have power’ to do 
thus and so. It 


or some other emi- 
nent moral leader 
in politics might 
say I was desecrat- 
ing the grave. But 
think over the 
history of American 
foreign relations 
since March 4, 1921, 
and you will see 
that they are im- 
mediately and 
chiefly conditioned 
by the personality 


of the man in the 
White House. You 











of Representatives, 
that it is hard to see 
where the President comes in at all.” 

“He comes right in the front door,” 
said Woof, “‘if he wants to. If he wants 
to. That is the point you must con- 
sider. For after all, the President is 
charged with the conduct of foreign re- 
lations. If he is a weak President, a 
strong Secretary of State may make the 
foreign policy; if President and Secretary 
of State are both weak, the Senate may 
control the foreign policy—I won’t say 
make it, for experience has shown that 
under our Constitution the Senate can 
keep anybody else from having a foreign 
policy if it feels so inclined, but it can’t 
conduct one of its own. That belongs 
to the President, and it is in some meas- 
ure his own fault if he falls down on the 
job. 

“Tf you will study that article of the 
Constitution which deals with the Presi- 
dent, you will observe that it says again 
and again that ‘the President shall have 
power’ to do thus and so. It doesn’t 


say ‘the President shall have backbone,’ 
or gumption, or courage; it doesn’t even 
say the President shall have sense. It 


may go behind the 
returns, of course, and say that he 
was put in the White House precisely 
because the people who nominated 
him knew that he would be that kind 
of man. But granting all you like in 
the way of power and stubbornness 
and pride of victory to the Senate, 
the fact remains that with a different 
president the recent history of the 
United States would have been differ- 
ent, and that not merely in Teapot 
Dome and Naval Reserve No. 1. 

“And so it always has been. As I 
have pointed out to you, our Constitu- 
tion is admirably fitted with brakes but 
very deficient in engine power, so far as 
foreign relations are concerned. Also it 
is no news to you that experience and 
necessity and the growth of extra-legal 
conventions have made it work very 
differently than the founders imagined. 
For example, the Constitution gives 
Congress the power to get us into war, 
and the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, the power to get 
us into peace, whether by making a 
treaty that ends a war or by going into 
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likelihood of permanence. 


ts oncress declares war, of course. 


the war of 1812 we’ve never been in a 
foreign war that wasn’t already under 


tion, and even then American and British 


off and on for some years past. Not so 
very long before the Mexican War started 


gress. But there was a strip of territory 
that we claimed and the Mexicans 
claimed; President Polk sent an army 
to take care of it and the Mexicans also 
sent an army; our army licked the 
Mexican army, and there was your war, 
which Congress recognized by declara- 
tion in due course. Though Congress 
and the public shoved McKinley into 
the war with Spain, Cuba was blockaded 
by McKinley’s order before Congress 
declared war. That war would prob- 
ably have happened to anybody, but the 
Mexican War might possibly never have 
happened at all if a pacifist anti-slavery 
man had been in the White House. 
“Then there was Mr. Wilson’s ex- 
pedition to Vera Cruz in 1914. The 
Mexicans thought it was war and said 
so. It undoubtedly felt that way, 
especially to the men who were killed 
in it. When Wilson asked Congress to 
pass a resolution approving of his at- 
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some other treaty for international co- 
operation. For after all, as the world is 
built nowadays, peace ought to imply 
something more than the mere absence 
of war. It ought to mean active inter- 
national cooperation for several ends, 
the prevention of wars that might hap- 
pen if nobody troubled to prevent them 
being the most important. And as it 
has worked out the President gets us 
into war, but he needs the corroboration 
of Congress sometimes, and the Senate 
always, to get us into peace that has any 


Congress “Recognizes’”’ Our Wars 
But with the single exception of 


way before Congress made the declara- 


warships had been shooting at each other 


a war resolution actually failed in Con- 





tempts to make Victoriano Huerta be 
good, there were some gentlemen of 
great eminence who said that this was 
war and Congress might as well call it 
asmuch. But Congress did what Wilson 
asked, and a few days later we suddenly 
discovered that Wilson had decided it 
wasn’t war after all. A President of 
more quotidian and less inspirational 
mind might not have discovered that a 
failure to salute the flag was not peace, 
and that the bombardment and capture 
of the enemy’s principal seaport wasn’t 
war. 

“Or take another instance from the 
Wilson administration—for even George 
Wharton Pepper would admit that the 
taboo against the desecration of graves 
doesn’t apply to Democrats. Have you 
read Bernstorff’s book about his career 
in Washington? Yes? Bernstorff is a 
prejudiced witness, maybe, but prac- 
tically every point in his story of that 
decisive winter of 1916-17 can be checked 
up and verified by outside evidence. It 
began with Wilson, the President who 
had been reelected because he kept us 
out of war, trying to get all the rest of 
the world out of war. 


Germans Spoiled Wilson’s Plan 


‘6 ILSON wanted to bring everybody 
together in a peace conference 

where America would be the great neutral 
mediator and balance wheel, to compel 
them to make a peace without victory. 
The proposal was not very enthusias- 
tically received by anybody but the 
Germans, who pretended to think it was 
a fine idea. But suddenly at the end of 
January Wilson discovered that the 
Germans had been double-crossing him 
all along and were getting ready to 
break the promise they had made to 
him about submarines. And within 
three days we were on the road to war. 
“Nobody else but Wilson would have 
had that particular kind of peace con- 
ference idea; nobody else would have 
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hung to it so tenaciously and been so 
ferociously angry when the Germans 
spoiled it. For, consider, he could prob- 
ably have got away with it. The excite- 
ment over the Lusitania had pretty well 
died out in this country; if the Germans 
had played up honestly to the conference 
idea he might have put it over. But 
nobody else would have been able to get 
so steamed up over being double-crossed, 
which after all is a mishap common 
enough in diplomacy. I know it is 
customary to attribute Wilson’s peculiar 
course in that winter either to divine 
foresight and inspiration or to positively 
demoniacal malice; but it seems to me 
that our late President was neither god 
nor devil, but a man with a great deal of 
human nature in him. And it is not too 
much to say that the entire history of 
the world in the past seven years would 
have been different if we had not had a 
man of that particular temperament in 
the White House at the beginning of 
1917.” 

“That is not the accepted sacred 
myth,” I said, ‘‘either of his friends or 
of his enemies.” 


An Example From 1793 
[pee so, and of course recent polit- 


ical history is always written in 
the same mood as the lives of the 
saints. But go back far enough to 
be fairly well out of the range of 
current partisanship. Consider 
the events of the year 1793. The French 
Republic got into a war with England. 
Only fifteen years before the French 
monarchy had come to our help in our 
war with England, and had made it pos- 
sible for us to win. We had made a 
treaty of alliance with France in 1778. 
Now France was fighting our old enemy, 
ostensibly in defense of the same princi- 
ples that we had upheld. Also England 
was in substance still making war against 
us on the Northwestern frontier, sub- 
sidizing Indian tribes and holding forts 
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on our territory. Of course the treaty 
of alliance, like all treaties, was open to 
interpretation; but still there was an 
excellent argument for our jumping 
in on the side of France. 

“Nevertheless, President Washington 
issued a proclamation of neutrality, 
thereby, among other things, establish- 
ing the principle that though Congress 
is charged by the constitution with get- 
ting us into war, the President may keep 
us out of it. Washington made up his 
mind that the treaty of alliance didn’t 
bind us to help France, and that was 
that. Good sense, you will say. Cer- 
tainly it was good sense—anybody can 
see that now. But suppose instead of 
Washington, who had a pretty firm 
idea of his own constitutional preroga- 
tives as President, we had had some mild- 
mannered person who felt that the in- 
terpretation of a treaty which might lead 
us into war was the function of Congress 
because Congress was charged with the 
duty of declaring war—as Madison, 
among others, argued. Or suppose in- 
stead of Washington the President had 
been somebody who sympathized with 
French republicanism of the 1793 type— 
and the country was full of them. We 
would have been in the French revolu- 
tionary wars up to our necks, and Lord 
knows if we would ever have got out at 
all.” 

“That,” I said, “was an instance of 
Washington’s amazing foresight.”’ 


Washington Used His “Power’’ 
By preaagerel Woof agreed. “But it 


was also an instance of some- 
thing else. Washington happened by 
temperament and education to 
be a man who was inclined to think 
that the England of Pitt and Fox was 
on the whole somewhat more 
admirable than the France of Dan- 
ton and Marat; and unless all the 
geographers of the subconscious mind 
are liars that fact must have had some 
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slight influence on his decision. This 
too may be blasphemy against the 
sacred myths, but after all, Presidents 
are men of like passions with ourselves. 
yod forbid that I should say that Wash- 
ington was a typical President; indeed 
if he were alive today he’d have no more 
chance of becoming President than I 
have of becoming Pope. But this 


familiar instance from history may show , 


how much is contained in that little 
constitutional phrase, ‘The President 
shall have power.’ The President shall 
have power if he has the nerve to exer- 
cise it, as President Washington had. 

“There are plenty of other examples 
equally familiar. President Roosevelt 
took Panama— I commit no blasphemy, 
I trust, in quoting his own words. All 
in all it was a good thing he did, now 
that subsequent Presidents have squared 
us with Colombia and the rest of Latin- 
America. But you can easily think of a 
number of Presidents who wouldn’t 
have taken it. President Cleveland de- 
fended the Venezuela boundary and the 
Monroe Doctrine with a vigor that was 
highly unsatisfactory to a lot of people 
in this country, but he got away with 
it. What is more, he lived his life out 
under the burden of the general belief 
that he had been entirely too tactless 
and rough about it, though we know 
now that he actually toned down into 
diplomatically possible form what Rich- 
ard Olney had written straight from his 
irate heart. President Lincoln—but why 
goon? American history is full of proof 
that the President shall have power, if 
he is strong enough to use it.” 

“But you have mentioned only the 
strong Presidents—”’ I began. 
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“Of course. Every President will 
have some opposition; most Presidents 
will have pretty stiff opposition, in the 
Senate and elsewhere, on foreign policy. 
What do you do, when you find some- 
body opposing you? Well, some Presi- 
dents curl up and quit, of course. Some 
Presidents are nominated precisely be- 
cause it is known that they will curl up 
and quit. But some Presidents, when 
they meet with opposition, merely fight 
alittle harder. The fact that Mr. Wilson 
was peculiarly tactless, and consequently 
a less effective fighter than he might 
have been, doesn’t affect the general 
truth that a President who fights will 
often win, while a President who curls 
up and quits never will. You may say, 
and with truth, that a man who has a 
reputation for fighting anybody has a 
thin chance to be nominated in these 
times. But if the great intelligent elec- 
torate is willing to stand for that sort of 
thing, it ought to quit squawking because 
Presidents do nothing after they are 
elected.” 

“In what class would you _ put 
President Coolidge?” I asked. 

“Well, President Coolidge is in a very 
difficult position. It’s a tradition, of 
course, that the successor to a President 
who died in office must piously continue 
the policy of the deceased for a few 


months at least. Just about the time 


Mr. Coolidge reached the point where 
etiquette would permit him to have a 
policy of his own those mean Democrats 
in the Senate have begun to look into 
matters, and since the Republicans have 
been too busy to think about foreign 
affairs except as the immigration bill and 
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such matters forced the subject on their 
attention. 

“Mr. Coolidge may well argue, as 
most holders of public office do, that 
the welfare of the nation and doubtless 
even that of humanity is bound up with 
his continued tenure of his job, and with 
the continued dominance of the Grand 
Old Party that freed the slaves and 
saved the Union and enabled Al Jennings 
and Roxy Stinson to make the front 
page. To keep the Republican party in 
power is the paramount duty this year, 
and nothing must be done that will 
conflict with it. 

“So, if Mr. Coolidge says nothing 
about the World Court—and of course 
at any moment he may break out and 
say something about it, though I 
wouldn’t bet money that he does—if he 
says nothing about the World Court, he 
has an excellent alibi. There are more 
pressing matters, such as Teapot Dome. 
All Republicans know what to think 
about Teapot Dome and the allied and 
associated scandals—that is an indeli- 
cate subject, not to be mentioned in 
mixed company, nor anywhere else if it 
is possible to turn the conversation. 

“But not all Republicans know what 
to think about the World Court. Mr. 
Coolidge, very naturally, doesn’t want 
to say anything that would start Re- 
“Mr. Coolidge has his 
eyes in the clouds, 
from which the light- 
ning is going to strike 
him at Cleveland, and 
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publicans to thinking about their own 
differences of opinion when they must 
all close ranks and hold the line against 
the common foe. Mr. Coolidge accord- 
ingly has his eyes in the clouds, from 
which the lightning is going to strike 
him at Cleveland, and naturally he 
doesn’t notice Henry Cabot Lodge who 
is stealthily burying the World Court in 
the back yard. For no matter what 
happens the pro-League Republicans, 
or whatever they may call themselves 
now, won’t vote for a Democrat. 
Whereas there are a lot of Republicans 
who might vote for a Democrat, or for 
La Follette, if the wrong attitude is taken 
on the delicate subject of Teapot Dome.” 

“Tt seems to me we manage these 
things very badly,” I sighed. 

“My dear Theobald,” said Woof, 
“everybody manages everything very 
badly. The history of the past decade 
has shown that all forms of government 
are in themselves utterly worthless. 
They become tolerable only when they 
are managed by people with brains in 
their heads and ramrods in their back- 
bones. Our machinery is perhaps more 
complicated and inefficient than that of 
most other nations, but it can be worked 
if we elect men who have the energy to 
try to work it. A fool-proof government 
has never been invented yet.” 





naturally he doesn’t notice Henry 

Cabot Lodge, who is stealthily 

burying the World Court in the 
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The Unfriendly Friend 


" E’LL break the 
springs if we go 
by that road. Isee an 
inn, and we'd better 
stop there. The woman 
washing at the foun- 
tain will take care of 
our car. This devil of 
a Puy de Céme is high. 
We are up 800 meters 
now, and it is 1255 in 
all. Do you think, 
Etienne, that you can 
walk to the foot and 
then do the climb?” 
All the time he was 
talking in his rather 
metallic voice, Gontier 
was slowing down the 
speed of his motor with 
the adroit and carefully 
calculated movements 





By Paul Bourget 


From the French by Virginia Watson 
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Amiens in 1852, is one of 
the best known of the older 
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French Academy and of the 
Legion d’Honneur. He re- 
cently celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his entrance 


erwoman, leaving her 
linen, advanced towards 
the travelers. She was 
no other than the host- 
ess of the inn, across 
the fagade of which 
could be read the in- 
scription written in 
enormous letters: Al 
the Sign of the Puy- 
de-Déme Beech. Jean- 
Louis, Inn Keeper. The 
woman dried with the 
corner of her blue apron 
the thick red skin of 
her bare arms. A jovial, 
engaging smile widened 
her wrinkled face,which 
a half century of moun- 
tain life had tanned to 
the color of the leather 
of the aviator’s gaiters. 


of the professional. The 
sleeve of his dark uni- 
form indicated this. 
During the war he had 
served in the aviation and with the grade 
of captain; the number of his stripes and 
his decorations told with what energy. 
He was a man of thirty-five, very dark, 
small but muscular and strong. His black 
eyes, too close to his nose, and the sharp 
outline of his profile gave to the thin face 
a martial but hard expression. He had 
with him a child of about twelve, almost 
girlish in aspect, with blond hair, blue 
eyes and a transparent complexion quick 
to show blushes. The slight trembling 
in the voice with which the boy replied 
to his companion betrayed a certain 
timidity. 

“T think that I can,” he said as the 
little automobile stopped and the wash- 





upon his chosen career 


A big shepherd dog 
added his barks to her 
words of welcome. 

“Do you wish to 
refresh yourselves, sirs?” she asked. “I 
have good beer and lemonade. I will 
seat you here.” 

She lifted up a heavy wooden table 
without any effort and placed it in the 
shade of a colossal beech which justified 
the sign of the house. 

“You have seen the view from the 
Pariou, from the Céme. Down yonder 
is that of the Puy de Déme. To your 
right are the Goules, the Chaudron, and 
over there, that bare peak, that’s the 
Chopine. Just breathe this air! Well, 
the doctor doesn’t come often to Jean- 
Louis’ house.”’ 

The landscape was rough, as well as 
the Auvergnese woman who did the 
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There, beyond Orcine 


honors of it. 
and Fontaine-du-Berger, was a wind- 
swept plateau which marks the highest 
point of the road between Clermont- 


Ferrand and Pontgibaud. Petrified 
streams of lava made the ground uneven 
as far as the eye could see. Everywhere 
the truncated cones of volcanoes swelled 
up, recalling the violent convulsions of 
past ages. On the grassy slopes of these 
summits enumerated by the innkeeper, 
flocks and cattle were grazing, sheep of 
a white that was almost drab, and black 
and red cows. Their bells tinkled with 
the slow movements of the beasts. Som- 
ber fires intermingled with light birches 
covered other slopes with a thick vegeta- 
tion which had sprung up between the 
cinders of ancient eruptions. During the 
fine summer days, such as this was, an 
abundance of wild flowers waved be- 
tween the scoriae and among the grass; 
pansies, campanulas, speedwells, fox- 
gloves. The fragile grace of their corol- 
las against this background that spoke 
of catastrophe had something of pathos 
in it. But an officer who went to the front 
in 1914, is blasé in 1919 when it comes to 
catastrophic horizons. Gontier had no 
eyes at this moment for anything but 
his car. “She’s smoking like a loco- 
motive,” he said after having opened the 
radiator, from which the smoke escaped 
whistling. ‘“She’s the one who wants 
something to drink.”—This was his 
answer to the innkeeper—‘‘Can you get 
me some water in the jug you have 
there?”’—And when the woman had 
brought him some, “Thanks,” and 
laughingly, ‘‘that’s the wine of automo- 
biles. But this wine is a little cold. I 
shall pour it in drop by drop. Make 
yourself useful, Etienne,” he continued, 
speaking to the child. “Take my cane 
and my kodak, which are in the hood, 
and my official map. . . We are going 
to leave our car with you, madame. 
May we? This big boy and I want to 
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climb the Puy de Céme. This ascent 
has been recommended to us. Shall we 
find milk when we return?” And at an 
affirmative gesture of the innkeeper— 
“fresh milk? You will milk when we 
get back. That will be a change 
from your cakes and sweets,” he con- 
cluded, turning towards the child. “It 
will do you good.” 

“He is palish,” said the innkeeper, 
“but a dear all the same. Leave him 
with me for a year, Captain, and you 
will firid his cheeks like mine.” She 
laughed again, then with the way of 
country people, “Is he your son?” 

“No,” replied Gontier dryly. 

“Has he lost some one, as he is in 
mourning?” 

“Yes, his father.” 

“In the war? Just like my husband,” 
the innkeeper continued. “And my boy 
is not yet demobilized. He is in class 
18. That’s why I am all alone. My 
two daughters are married, one at Ter- 
nan. Do you know it? No. It’s quite 
near. The other is at Pulveriére. That 
isn’t far off either. But they have 
their husbands and their youngsters, 
so. . . And you come from where?” 
she continued, beginning her questions 
anew. 

“From Royat,” said Gontier, “‘and we 
want to get back there at six o’clock 
because his mother is waiting for him. 
It is now half past three. How long 
does it take to go from here to the sum- 
mit of the Céme?” 

“Forty minutes at the outside,’”” Mme. 
Jean-Louis replied, “and it is not a hard 
climb, an easy path in the shade, in the 
woods all the way. Quarter of an hour 
on top to see the crater, and a quarter 
of an hour for the descent. You will be 
here before five o’clock. You can drink 
your milk while you tell me all about it. 
By Baraque. . .” 

“We are going by way of Fontanat,” 
Gontier corrected. 
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“By Baraque or Fontanat either way 
will be only half an hour.” 


II 


The forty minutes of the innkeeper 
had been past a long time, and the 
officer and the child were still tramping 
through the thick forest which makes 
the Vesuvius-like outline of the Puy 
de Céme, that twin brother of the Par- 
iou, still wilder. The innkeeper had been 
no more exact in her statement about 
the ease of the ascent than about its 
length. The feet of the climbers slipped 
on the puzzolana, against which the 
century-old firs wrapped their roots. 
Continually they had to clamber over 
a trunk blown down by the wind, 
walk round a rock, to free themselves 
from the entangling briars. Gontier had 
to stop continually so as not to get too 
far ahead of poor Etienne, whose moist 
forehead, crimson cheeks, short breath, 
and uneven step showed his weariness. 

“These Auvergnese are certainly like 
the Arabs,” said the aviator in one of 
these halts, “who never know exactly 
what the time is, or the day, or their 
age, or the distance to a place. How 
many times your father and I found this 
so in our expeditions in Mauritania! 
Mme. Le Clere was clever to stay at 
Royat. You are a man, and men have 
to keep up.” 

“But I played ball all this morning, 
Monsieur Gontier,”’ said the child. “TI 
don’t know whether I shall have the 
strength.” 

The officer looked at him with his 
stern eyes, in which there was no sign 
of the sympathy which the fatigue of so 
tender a little creature should, one would 
think, have aroused in the stronger 
adult. While he proffered this excuse in 
a weak voice the little boy had sat down 
on one of the overturned rocks which in 
places barred the path. Gontier replied 
to him, shrugging his shoulders and 
speaking in an impatient tone: 


“Why did you fatigue yourself be- 
forehand when you knew that we were 
going to take this walk together this 
afternoon?” Then, sternly: “Since you 
are not more plucky, you can stay here. 
I always finish what I begin. That’s 
my motto. I came up here to photo- 
graph the Céme’s crater. I shall photo- 
graph it. . . The summit can’t be far 
from here.” He looked round beyond 
the tops of the trees with that fixity 
of attention peculiar to aviators, to 
whom the slightest error in observation 
is dangerous. ‘“ You can see that vege- 
tation is less dense. See here, Etienne,” 
he continued, again speaking to the 
child, ‘‘are you brave?” 

“T am so tired!” said the boy. 

“You did not understand my ques- 
tion. If I leave you here while I finish 
the ascent alone, will you be afraid? It 
is only a matter of twenty minutes, this 
time—and not the Jean-Louis minutes. 
Just time enough to go, take my pictures, 
and then I’ll be back.” 

“T shall not be afraid,” said the boy. 
“T shall try to sleep on this bit of grass. 
That will rest me for the return journey.” 

There was beside the stone a large 
square of grass and flowers, on which 
he stretched himself out and closed his 
eyes. 

“T’ll be back soon,” said the officer, 
walking away with a quick step now 
that he did not have to slow down to 
the pace of Etienne’s tired little legs. 

His eyes still closed, the boy listened 
to the cracking of the twigs under the 
climber’s rapid footsteps. He smelled 
the aroma of the cigar which the man 
had lighted before starting off again. 
Little by little the sound grew fainter, 
the aroma died away. Etienne was 
alone—alone in the great murmur of the 
forest. He heard only those sounds, 
scarcely distinguishable one from the 
other, of the wind moaning through the 
trees, the buzzing of the insects about 
the flowers, then the dropping of a pine 
cone between the needles, the ery of a 
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predatory bird. Then nothing—but the 
vast wordless rustling of nature beneath 
the brilliant sunshine, the glory of which 
enwrapped the motionless trunks, the 
almost motionless branches, the flight 
of dark ocellated velvet butterflies pur- 
suing one another. Instead of sleeping, 
as he had intended, Etienne had opened 
his eyes again, and looked at everything 
around him: the firs, the birches, the 
butterflies, the flowers, the sky high 
above, and feeling himself so little, so 
weak alone in this forest which seemed 
so immense to him, he began to be 
anxious. He got up and took a few 
steps in the clearing. The trail which 
Gontier had taken disappeared among 
trunks that grew closer together. Eti- 
enne went as far as where it began, 
asking himself: 

“Will he come back soon? . 
pose he didn’t come back! . . . 

These two questions marked the tran- 
sition from a state of mind that was 
slightly confused to an imaginative 
crisis. Yes, just suppose Gontier did 
not come back. Suppose he had brought 
him to this lonely place on purpose in 
order to lose him! This unreasonable 
suggestion had no sooner made its entry 
into the child’s mind than around it 
crystallized a host of half-unconscious 
impressions which the last fortnight’s 
stay in Royat had aroused in the deepest 
part of his being. He still felt them 
without understanding them. First of 
all was the unexpected arrival of Gon- 
tier in his car, and then his mother who 
seemed disturbed. The son of the 
widow had experienced an instinctive 
jealousy—he the only son and as such 
so petted and so spoilt—because he was 
no longer alone with her. In the restau- 
rant Gontier had made them give him a 
table quite close to the one where Mme. 
Le Clere and Etienne took their meals. 
When they went for a walk, in the beauti- 
ful Bargoin park, or along the Grave- 
noire road, or the Roman road of Villars, 
they kept meeting the aviator. And all 
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the time now, instead of going upstairs 
with the little boy after dinner, Mme. 
Le Clerc remained on the hotel terrace, 
in the midst of a group of which Gontier 
was always a part. 

Added to the almost animal annoy- 
ance which the continual presence of the 
intruder inflicted upon the child was a 
certain uneasiness produced by the 
secret hostility of the officer towards 
him. Even when the man petted and 
kissed him when his mother was present, 
Etienne drew back as at the approach 
of an enemy with a vague feeling of dan- 
ger like that of the dog among persons 
who do not like animals. In the tone 
of the voice which was saying so many 
kind things to him he suspected an 
antipathy, and particularly in the sinis- 
ter look which at times he saw fixed on 
him. And then when they were alone 
together, Gontier’s manners changed. 
He would sometimes speak to the boy 
with a brusqueness which belied his pet- 
ting before others. He would itemize 
his faults—like his greediness a few 
minutes before—his thoughtlessness such 
as that which had made him play ball 
that morning. And always that voice, 
always that look! - And his mother 
smiled so kindly at this stranger, his 
mother who had asked him, looking at 
him, she too, in such a queer way: 

“Tf Captain Gontier had a son do you 
think he would be a good father?” 

Etienne had not answered; he had 
understood that the widow was thinking 
of remarrying. The visit of his father’s 
old comrade was only too easy to under- 
stand. Suddenly at the thought of it 
he felt so ill that he could not think of a 
single word to say. He began to laugh 
nervously and kissed the hand of his 
mother, who patted his hair without 
insisting upon a reply, as if frightened 
herself at her own question. The 
sentence now came back to the child in 
the terror which he felt in the loneliness 
in the midst of this deserted clearing, 
and with this sentence surged up all the 
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“He brought me to these woods to lose me! . as 




















accumulation of slight perceptions from 
the depths of his being. It was as if an 
inner explosion tore from him the cry of 
terror: 

“He brought me to these woods to 
lose me! . 45 

He repeated the two words “lose me”’ 
out loud, and he seemed to see one vision 
after the other: those of fairy tales 
which he had read passionately and 
half believed in, in which cruel parents 
lost children like him in forests like this 
one, to deliver them over as the prey 
of ogres and witches. Etienne knew 
very well that there were neither ogres 
nor witches, and yet the terror which he 
had once felt at the thought of these fan- 
tastic personages was now mingled, in 
spite of his common-sense, with the 
panic which seized him like a fever, in- 
creasing second by second. But to make 
up for this, what he did know, and ab- 
solutely, he, the son of Major Le Clere 
who had fallen at the front, was that 
there are such things as firearms, and 
that they kill. Suppose that it were not 
only to lose him that Gontier had brought 
him into this forest! Suppose at this 
moment he was watching behind one of 
those enormous trunks with a revolver! 

Etienne looked to the right, to the 
left. He thought he saw a shadow move 
—here...no, there... He was 
drenched in a cold sweat. His throat 
grew dry and closed. His teeth chat- 
tered. He heard his heartbeats. He 
trembled . . . and suddenly with a mad 
bound he was dashing through the woods, 
hurting himself against the branches, 
scratching himself with the brambles. 
But in his unconsciousness he felt neither 
these blows, nor these scratches, nor his 
former fatigue. He left the path to 
Jean-Louis’, at the end of which he 
would have found the automobile. His 
enemy knew that path, and could follow 
and catch him. He was a hunted beast 
which does not know where it goes. But 
it is hunted and it flees, flees straight 
ahead, madly! 
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“But what was it dearie? If you 
knew what anxiety you have caused 
OKs 

Mme. Le Clere questioned her son 
several hours later after she had un- 
dressed him and put him to bed, still 
trembling and again weak with fatigue. 
And she too was all upset as she bent 
over his head in a room opening out of 
her own. A doctor on his rounds had 
found Etienne sitting on a heap of stones 
on the side of the road on the other side 
of the Puy de Déme, between the pass 
of Moreno and that of Nébouzat. He 
had questioned him and brought him 
back to the hotel. 

Truly the poor woman had suffered 
agony since the minute when Gontier, 
wild with anxiety, had rushed in to her 
and had told her of the boy’s disappear- 
ance. What a surprise to find on his 
descent from the path that the clearing 
where he had left Etienne was empty! 
He had called in every direction, think- 
ing that the little fellow had strolled off 
and had got lost. 

“Perhaps he went towards the motor,” 
he had said to himself, and he himself 
had run to the inn to learn if Mme. Jean- 
Louis had seen the child. The Auverg- 
nese had offered to go into the forest 
with him with the dog. 

“Just let him smell the little boy’s 
overcoat,” she had suggested, ‘“‘and he 
will follow the scent.” 

A useless experiment But might it 
not be possible that Etienne, finding 
himself lost, had come across some one 
who had put him on the right road to 
Royat? Gontier hurried back to the 
hotel, only to learn from the concierge 
that Mme. Le Clere was beginning to 
be worried and that there was no news 
of the child. How could he appear be- 
fore the mother without the boy? Be- 
tween him and her—the jealous son’s 
intuition had not been wrong—there had 
been something more than merely formal 
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relations. Gontier had come to Royat 
because he was in love with Constance 
Le Clerc, and the week before he had 
asked her to be his wife. 

“T must know you better . 
had answered. 

This was not yes; it was not no. Since 
this interview he had been upborne by 
a passionate hope, and now he was com- 
ing back to her, the indirect cause per- 
haps of the most terrible misfortune. 
He had found the courage to go through 
with this interview also. Mme. Le Clere 
had not uttered a single reproach to 
him; but the officer was certain that if 
any accident had happened to her son 
she was lost to him. He made every 
possible effort, rushed to Clermont to 
get the police in action, and in spite of 
the night, drove in his automobile to the 
Goules pass. What. a relief when, on his 
return from this desperate expedition, 
he had learned that the boy was back! 

“He got lost in the mountains,” was 
the concierge’s simple explanation. 

“‘T shall hear all about it tomorrow,” 
was Gontier’s thought. “It is better 
not to try to see Mme. Le Clerc this 
evening, and to write her how delighted 
I am.”—And he added to himself: 
“Beastly little nuisance! He nearly 
brought me bad luck, just like his father. 
It issurprising how much they are alike!” 

Constance Le Clerc, bending over 
Etienne’s bed, had also been struck by 
this resemblance which touched her to 
the heart all the while she was question- 
ing the little boy who pressed his head, 
feverish from excitement, against his 
mother’s hand. Now that he was him- 
self again he was ashamed to tell the 
truth, which she, however, extracted 
from him bit by bit. 

“But why didn’t you wait for M. 
Gontier?”’ 

“T don’t know .. .” 

“You must know. You were afraid.” 

“Yes, I was afraid.” 

“But of what? Did you hear a 


.’ she 


noise? Did you see anyone?” 


“No, I was afraid inside me.” 

“Afraid inside you? But for what 
reason? What cause?” 

Then, hiding his face in the pillow, he 
sobbed: 

“T was afraid of him.” 

“What him?” 

“M. Gontier.” 

“You were afraid of M. Gontier?” 

This time the silence was broken. 
With sobs Etienne confessed his first 
fear—that the Captain had led him off 
to lose him; then his fear that he was 
going to kill him. He told of his impul- 
sive flight and how at a certain moment 
he had seen from far off the inn and the 
automobile, and how he had not been 
able to bring himself to face Gontier, 
and how he had gone back in the direc- 
tion of the Puy de Déme, of his terrified 
wanderings to right and left until he 
met the doctor and he ended crying out 
through his tears: 

“It is his eyes which frighten me, 
mamma. He detests me, mamma, | 
know it... I feel it . . . What have 
I done to him?” 

“You must sleep,” his mother said 
after listening to this outburst without 
questioning him further. “TI am here 
close beside you. Tomorrow you will 
understand that you have been naughty 
and that you must never think what you 
did. Do you imagine that I would have 
let you go with anyone who would want 
to lose you? Do you believe that your 
mother loves you?” 

“You? Oh, yes indeed!’’ Etienne 
replied. 

Then, as if quieted by his admission, he 
said to his mother, after kissing her 
passionately : 

“Now I am going to sleep.” 


IV 


Mme. Le Clere stayed by the side of 
the little bed until the child’s regular 
respiration showed that he was indeed 
asleep. Then she tiptoed into her room. 
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On the desk near the window was a 
small box with her husband’s initials— 
F. L. C.—Frangois Le Clerc. She 
opened it and after several minutes 
meditation took out from it a package 
of letters that had already turned yellow. 
It was the entire correspondence of her 
husband during the six first months of 
the war before he was killed the 29th of 
January, 1915, in the tragic woods of 
Grurie, where the Germans paid so 
dearly that day for their advance of two 
hundred meters. Among these letters 
the widow sought for one, and in this 
letter for these lines which she read over 
and over for perhaps an hour: 


They promise us reinforcements for 
tomorrow. I learn that I shall have 
under my orders my old comrade of 
school days, Saint-Cyr, and of Mauri- 
tania, that I have told you about, 
Florent Gontier. He dined with us 
two or three times. Do you remem- 
ber? He is only captain still, and he 
will find me a major. I laugh now 
when I picture his expression when we 
meet. Our friendship—for we have 
been close friends, and then I married 
and we have never been stationed in 


the same garrison—our friendship has, 


been, on his part at least, the most 
curious mixture that you can imagine 
of good and bad feelings. He loved 
me. I amsure he still loves me dearly. 
When I had the fever in Mauritania 
he nursed me with the devotionof a 
brother. When I told him of my mar- 
riage he wrote me from Africa, where 
he had remained, perhaps the most 
affectionate letter I have ever re- 
ceived. But—when we were at 
school, in the same class, we tied for 
the first place. If he won it I con- 
gratu ated him heartily. I have never 
known what envy is. When I stood 


first, days would go by without his 
speaking to me, and he would avoid 
me. After the distribution of the 
prizes, if I had more success than he— 


THE UNFRIENDLY FRIEND 
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and I must say that this was the 
rule—he would let the first two weeks 
of vacation pass without answering 
my letters. I entered Saint-Cyr in 
the first ten; he was the twenty-fifth. 

For three months he sulked. At 
first I was hurt, and then I found 
amusement in this childish jealousy, 
which, however, would not let him 
hear me run down. For instance, if 
anyone criticized me, Florent de- 
fended me. If anyone praised me, he 
was either silent or was reserved. 
When we asked him to dine I was on 
the verge of warning you of this ec- 
centricity, so that you might be 
amused, but I learned just then that 
he had had a sad love affair—his 
engagement broken under sad circum- 
stances. His fiancée, in a fit of 
kleptomania—at least so the doctors 
diagnosed it—had stolen a piece of 
jewelry in a jeweler’s shop. I tell you 
all this today because it is long, long 
past and because now I tell you every- 
thing. Do not get angry at this 
“now.” I have never liked to gossip 
about my comrades. I have never 
hidden anything about myself from 
you—you will know that if I do not 
return. Well! I shall return and I 
shall bring to you Gontier, he a colonel, 
but I a general, and you will see with 
what eyes he will look at my stars.” 
The major had written as a postscript: 

Gontier has come and I almost feel 
it wrong to send you this portrait by 
an old comrade whose handclasp was 
so frank and cordial. All the small- 
ness of our rivalry as fellow pupils has 
disappeared. I had to tell you this 
on account of my remorse at these 
malevolent pages. I shall send them 
to you nevertheless so that my dear 
little wife may have her daily missive 
and won’t worry. My warmest 
kisses to you and Etienne. 


A week after she had received this 
letter Major Le Clerc was killed. Some 
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weeks later it was Gontier who brought 
to the widow the precious relics which 
he had taken from the dead—at the risk 
of his life. Constance learned this later. 
Gratitude made her reception of him 
emotional each time that her husband’s 
old friend came to see her. Le Clerc had 
taught his wife to be a real officer’s pal, 
brave and keenly interested in all army 
matters. She saw in Gontier also a 
natural-born soldier. She followed him 
in spirit all through the war, in which 
he did splendidly. Wounded at Verdun, 
he had then entered the aviation corps. 
His exploits brought him the Légion 
d’honneur and two citations. And when 
she had guessed that she awoke in the 
young man a passionate sentiment, she 
retreated only half way. She had loved 
her husband greatly, and at his death 
she had said that she would not rebuild 
her life. Alas! life built itself up again 
in her against her will. There was indeed 
against Francois Le Clerc’s old friend 
the witness of the letter written so few 
days before his death, but given so 
lightly and discounted by the generous 
postscript. The rest can be guessed: the 
young man’s more and more ardent at- 
tentions; his arrival at Royat, on the 
pretext of a motor tour, where the 
doctors had sent Mme. Le Clere to 
build up her strength, undermined by 
so many emotions; the proposal of mar- 
riage; the evasive answer of the young 
woman—and then the strange event 
which had just taken place. 

The widow read the letter again. She 
repeated to herself the words her child 
had spoken in terror. She thought of 
his anxious, even frightened apprehen- 
sion of Gontier’s glance, and she under- 
stood that the precious instinct of her 
son had divined a deep truth without 
suspecting its cause. The relations of 
the two comrades, in which her husband 
had seen only a comedy, had proved a 
tragedy to the innocent child. The two 
friends were so different in temperament, 
Francois so frank, so generous, so cor- 


dial, so gifted in all ways, an example 
in his own person of the charming line 

“My welcome to the morn laughs back 

from every eye.” 

Florent Gontier, reserved, dark, nat- 
urally wild—Mme. Le Clerc had noticed 
this since their closer relationship—more 
liable to strong passions, but also more 
liable to cruel passions. His friend’s 
successes did not awaken in him only 
that skin-deep jealousy which had 
amused the indulgent Frangois. To- 
wards this admired rival he had felt 
real outbursts of hatred, without willing 
to do so, since he loved him at the same 
time. With a certain shiver of terror 
Constance recognized the possibility 
that some of this hatred was concealed 
beneath the love she inspired in this man, 
who had known unhappiness in his 
engagement, and who had certainly suf- 
fered in the other’s happy home. It 
was certain that the child who had been 
born and cherished in this home would 
never have experienced that terror in 
meeting the eyes of his father’s friend 
if he had not seen that hatred in the 
dark pupils, whose fascination she too 
had felt, for a flame burned in them, but 
one at which the widow of Francois Le 


_Clere and Etienne’s mother had not the 


right to warm herself. 

“Poor little creature!” she sighed at 
last, and, going back to the still sleeping 
child, she gazed at him for a long time 
by the uncertain light of the shaded 
electricity from her room. The resem- 
blance to his father was more and more 
striking in sleep. The young woman felt 
to the very depths of her being her old 
life take hold of her once again. She 
pressed her lips on the fatherless boy’s 
forehead, who was ‘now quiet, as if 
breathing in the maternal atmosphere 
had cured him. And now having de- 
cided never to give a step-father to the 
child, she said: 

“Poor dear little creature! No. He 
would be too unhappy. I won’t do that 
to him.” 
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A Woman Savior of Austria 


By Marjorie Shuler 


Frau Eugenia Schwarzwald, Called “The Outstanding Woman of Central Eu- 
rope,” Has Saved the Lives of Thousands of Men, Women and Children 
by Schemes of Self-Supporting Relief—While Her Vision of 
an International School for Children Remains Unrealized 


a HE outstanding woman of central 

Europe is Eugenia Schwarzwald.” 
I heard it first in Italy. “Her restau- 
rants, where five-cent meals are served 
to middle-class Viennese, support them- 
selves, no profits, no deficits, no tips,” 
I was told. ‘Flowers, clean table linen 
and service are included—without a 
charity label on any of them.” 

I heard it next in Switzerland, the 
first country to cooperate in her gigantic 
scheme for sending two hundred thou- 
sand children for free holidays out of 
Vienna, out of famine, out of worry, out 
of fear. 

Southern Germany was seething with 
talk of her. Had she not just acquired 
a castle there to add to her holiday 
homes, where a whole family can buy a 
fortnight of happiness for less than it 
would cost to remain in Vienna? And 
hadn’t she made the money for the 
castle out of a grand piano given to her 
by a departing American friend and sold 
for good American dollars to another ar- 
riving American? 

Norway and Holland were saying that 
no other woman in central Europe would 
have thought of her latest message to 
them in which she said, “You have 
opened your homes to our children. We 
cannot feed yours in return, but we can 
welcome them and give them happy 
hours in our mountains and at the 
famous bathing springs where you used 
to come in the old days. Send us your 


children with their food packets and we 
will return your hospitality so far as we 
are able to do it.” 





I had heard of her in half a dozen 
countries before I crossed the stone- 
flagged courtyard in Vienna which leads 
to the house in the garden where the 
Austrian secretary of finance and his 
wife have*a salon which is famous 
throughout intellectual Europe. Up a 
steep flight of stairs and I was in the 
salon itself, a small room facing the 
garden, with low lights, lamps, tables, a 
huge, soft divan and cushioned chairs— 
at one end of the room a magnificent 
black marble mantle with amber bowls 
at either end, a heroic background for 
the heroic figure of a woman who stood 
there in welcome. For the stature of 
Eugenia Schwarzwald matches the dar- 
ing bigness of her exploits, and the huge 
head with its shaggy mass of dark hair 
and an amazing pair of glowing brown 
eyes would dominate in any group. 

It was there before the mantel that 
she calmly remarked, of her work for 
Austria, “It all began because it rained.”’ 

She was confining her activities to tell- 
ing the government that it was not run- 
ning the war properly—nor its home 
affairs either. Then there came a day 
of pouring rain and in the street she saw 
a queue of women waiting to buy milk, 
waiting not only because they lacked 
money, but because there was so little 
milk that not all of them could have even 
a few drops. The women knew it and 
yet they must wait and take their 
chance—because of the children. Some 
of the women stood in the rain darning 
stockings. Some sat on camp chairs and 
read. Many had their children with 
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In one of Frau Schwarzwald’s apprentice schools 


them. Frau Schwarzwald asked the 
first of the women how long they had 
stood there, and they said since seven 
o’clock the evening before. It was then 
eleven in the morning. 

“T had seen such a line before. 
even gone out and handed around bon- 
bons to the women,” she said. “But 
that day it rained, you see. I went back 
into my house and wrote an article for 
a Swiss paper. ‘Will some of you neu- 
trals take our children for holidays and 
feed them so that their mothers may 
stay at home and have a little rest?’ I 
asked. That was on May 31, and on 
July 15 the first five thousand children 
went to the country. The article was 
copied and from other countries people 
wrote offering to take our children. Now 
two hundred thousand of them have vis- 
ited foreign countries and there are prac- 
tically none in the poorer families who 
has not made at least one trip. If the 
children were nice and behaved them- 
selves they were asked for a second or 
even a third visit. They have learned 
at least one foreign language. They 


have made friends in a foreign country, 


I had : 


with whom they exchange letters and 
from whom they receive little gifts. 
They have found that they are part of 
a world, toward which they owe certain 
obligations of right conduct and in 
which they can take their places only 
as they conduct themselves righteously.” 

One of Frau Schwarzwald’s most in- 
teresting experiments depends entirely 
upon the children. One morning she 
stood up before the fashionable school 
which she has conducted for a number 
of years, and told the children that five 
hundred aged men and women were 
dying in Vienna for want of food. “I 
have asked the grown people to help,” 
she said. “TI have asked the charitable 
societies. I have asked the government. 
They all tell me that because there is not 
enough food for all that the aged must 
die in order that the young and strong 
may live. So I come to you—the young 
and the strong. I ask you—are the aged 
to die that you may live?” 

With one voice the children shouted, 
“No.”? 

“Then save them,” was all she replied. 

By the following week the children 











A WOMAN SAVIOR OF AUSTRIA 


FRAU EUGENIA SCHWARZWALD 


She has saved the lives of thousands of men, women and children by her schemes of self- 
supporting relief 
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had gathered together fifty million kro- 
nen and the fund was a reality. It was 
theirs from the beginning and it is theirs 
today, a fund raised by children, admin- 
istered by children who gravely inquire 
into the needs presented to them, and 
expended by children, who determine for 
themselves the merits or demerits of 
each case. 


How She Does It 


oR this is the secret of Frau Schwarz- 
B wata's success. Hers is the vision. 
Hers are the ideas. She launches the 
project. Then she seeks the steady, the 
dependable, the routine-loving. ‘Take 
my idea,” she says. ‘Make it your own. 
Finish this piece of work—for I have 
thought up another.” 

“To found something takes little 
money,” she said, as the setting sun sent 
a last shaft over the garden wall, touch- 
ing the amber bowls into balls of glowing 
fire. ‘But it takes much courage,” she 
continued. “People first laugh at my 
idea. Then they tolerate it. Finally 
they take it over and I start another. 
My methods are simple. I take the 
chief responsibility and somehow I find 
the money. It is so that one makes a 
home. One takes an empty house, puts 
into it a servant who can cook well, uses 
a little money to furnish it, adds a lady 
who can dress well and be gracious. 
Then everyone is glad to come to it.” 

As to starting a home Frau Schwarz- 
wald certainly is qualified to advise. 
Her own expresses the warmth and gra- 
ciousness of a warm and gracious per- 
sonality. And there every guest is wel- 
comed, in the words of the hostess, “as 
though she had been waited for.” No 
matter what interests she has outside 
her home, inside it she always has time 
for what she laughingly terms, “the 
heavy demands of her husband and 
friends.” They are heavy demands, as 
a laughing, chattering group gathered 
that day around her tea-table was proof. 
Arriving uninvited—“as they do for 


nearly every meal,” she smilingly con- 
fided to me—they sat down to drink the 
unsweetened tea, lemonless, milklegs, 
The crunchy pastry and the wafer-like 
sweet sandwiches have been replaced 
long ago by slices of “house bread,” 
dark, tasteless, and served without 
butter. But this afternoon there was a 
single treat, a tiny tin of potted ham, 
into which each guest ceremoniously put 
her knife, cutting off an infinitesimal 
fraction of a slice, the first meat some 
of them had tasted for a week. 

Great things have grown out of small 
pocketbooks with Frau Schwarzwald. 
Her chain of restaurants were a birthday 
gift from her husband. He did not know 
it. He thought that the two hundred 
dollars he gave her was for a white crepe 
de chine dress. “ But why should I have 
a white crepe de chine dress while my 
friends and neighbors starve, I ask you 
that?” demanded Frau Schwarzwald. 
“That is the way I do with my husband. 
Sometimes I ask him if I may do a 
thing. But no matter what he answers, 
I always do it. And he always helps 
me.” 


Cheap, But No Charity 


“or three months I worked with a 

pencil in my hand to see how this 
thing might be done. These were cul- 
tured people I meant to help. Professors 
and artists and writers, brain-workers of 
every type. There were some manual 
workers, of course, but mainly middle- 
class people. Intelligentsia whose sal- 
aries no longer were enough to buy food. 
This enterprise could not be a charity. 
It must not even smack of charity. 
These people must sit at tables where 
there are flowers. They must be able to 
order their meal and have it served as 
in any good restaurant. And so it is 


done. In any one of my eleven restau- 
rants people may buy a five-cent meal, 
a ten-cent meal, a twelve-and-a-half- 
cent meal, or a fifteen-cent meal. The 
only difference is in the size of the piece 











of meat, or the substitution of something 
else for meat, old potatoes for new, a 
simple sweet for a more elaborate one. 
The restaurants are absolutely self- 
supporting. Each person has the satis- 
faction of knowing that he or she 
actually has paid for the meal. 

“No one is investigated. Those who 
come to buy meal tickets must only say 
that they are of the middle class. That 
alone proves them to be in need of every- 
thing, food included. Many of them 
have their only meal of the day in my 
restaurant. Sometimes I may be swin- 
dled a little. But if so, I don’t get angry. 
They are not rich swindlers. They are 
poor swindlers. 

“On the principle that it is cheaper to 
feed two persons together than sepa- 
rately, I found that the more I fed, the 
cheaper I could feed them. So I went 
on, lowering the cost as I bought food 
in larger and still larger quantities, and 
adding first a restaurant and then an- 
other holiday home to my list of enter- 
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Dr. Schwarzwald and her secretary, Dr. Maryl Stresnay, in the office of the Schwarzwald School 


prises. Some of my homes I keep open 
all of the year; some are just for the 
summer. Some are for children; some 
for the aged; some for entire families.” 

Then Frau Schwarzwald thought of a 
new idea. There were plenty of little 
girls in Vienna, whose parents, bewil- 
dered by their sudden change of for- 
tunes, had no notion what to do with 
them. In the ordinary course of events 
these girls would have gone to school, 
learned to do beautiful needle work, to 
sing a little, dance a little, and charm 
more, and in a few years they would 
have been married and sending their 
own little girls to the same kind of 
schools. Now such an education was 
out of the question. Marriage was also 
of extreme doubt. The little girls must 
become self-supporting. But to do 
what, and how? Frau Schwarzwald was 
ready with the answer—a school for ap- 
prentices is the thing she said—and 
promptly she opened a house where 
eighty girls between fourteen and eight- 
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een years old are living, learning to 
make hats or dresses, or to follow some 
other useful trade. In the evenings 
teachers give their time to some of the 
specially gifted girls, and always there is 
a friend from the outside to read aloud 
from a good book, or to talk of pictures, 
music, or travel. 

The home once on its feet—very flat 
and broad and sturdy ones—Frau 
Schwarzwald turned her attention to 
artists. Painting a picture is not a very 
remunerative business these days in 
Vienna, and one must have food and 
shelter to paint at all. So again she 
came forward with an idea new to 
Vienna. “I will. rent apartments, 
divide them into studios and you can 
rent rooms and use the common 
kitchen,” she said. 


The People She Helps 


or two hours every day she is in her 
FP ofice, where a constant stream of peo- 
ple come to get over what she calls “ that 
dead place in their lives.” It may be an 
old aristocrat, a woman who had lived 
with her entire family on the income 
from a pre-war fortune until the col- 
lapse of the Austrian currency wiped out 
both the income and the fortune. The 
Viennese aristocrat comes in to tell 
Frau Schwarzwald that she and her hus- 
band have come back from the fort- 
night at the holiday home which she 
made possible. For the first time in 
seven years they have had sufficient 
food. For the first time in seven years 
they have known days and nights free 
from strain and worry. They are rested. 
Both have found work. “We are exist- 
ing again,”’ the woman says simply, “but 
if you had not sent us away just then 
we should have committed suicide.” 
The caller may be a poor mother ask- 
ing for a coat for her little girl, or a 
university instructor who is at his wits’ 
end as to how to provide shelter, food 
and clothing for his family, or a mother 
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who wants to find work for herself or the 
child she must take out of school. 

“T have found that it is not so much 
a question of money with people,” says 
Frau Schwarzwald. “It is a question of 
atmosphere, of advising them, of giving 
them an opportunity free from strain to 
think things out quietly, of providing 
some place where they can once more 
feel a little happiness and ease so that 
they can get courage to go on.” 

Her office is a large white-walled room 
in the school, which she started as a 
bride, when she packed up her doctor’s 
degree from the University of Zurich, 
along with her trousseau and went with 
her husband to live in Vienna. The 
school was a shocking innovation for 
Vienna. Hadn’t a bride enough to do 
to make her husband’s home comfort- 
able and happy? Besides, drawing was 
in the curriculum of the new school, and 
“the authorities” did not approve of 
teaching drawing to children. And then 
—the climax—she proposed to teach 
boys and girls together, and coeducation 
was unheard of in Vienna. Step by step 
the school has followed the experiments 
in education as they have been made in 
the United States, until now it is a model 
of its kind for Europe and for many 
years it has been the fashionable school 
for the little daughters of the rich. 


The Real Frau Schwarzwald 


ET with all these achievements, this 
pb git: is unhappy. Solemnly she 
told me so, as I started to say good-by 
in front of her black mantel. ‘I hate my 
work and everything about it,” she said 
suddenly. “I hate to buy food and plan 
cooking. I hate to choose curtains and 
sew and think about houses.” 

“What would you like to be?” I 
asked her. 

“Oh, I would like to be a financial 
genius like my husband, or a great 
actress like Duse, or a famous painter 
like Sargent, or a wonderful orchestra 
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conductor like Strauss. Always I would 
like to be beautiful and to wear beauti- 
ful clothes—like the white crepe de chine 
dress I never had. I am not interested 
in work. I do it only because it must 
be done.” 

“Then you would leave it all and go 
away if you could?” I persisted. The 
large brown eyes looked into mine seri- 
ously for a moment and then came one 
of the frequent laughs which shake the 
great body as though it were that of a 
child, and she said, “I lied. I love my 
work. Don’t you ever lie?” 

I wondered how many women who say 
they are tired of a kitchen stove in Min- 
nesota, or of darning stockings in Idaho, 
or of ironing curtains in Vermont would 
be compelled to admit that they had lied 
if they were pressed to a choice between 





giving these up, or of standing by those 
who look to them for happiness and 
well-being. 

“Wait,” she called, as I started for 
the door. “You know about my suc- 
cesses. You must not forget about my 
failures. Especially one of them. At 
the outbreak of the war I had a dream. 
I started an international school for chil- 
dren. I thought that thus we might 
bring peace. But it seemed that no- 
body wanted my peace. The war 
started and I was left alone with it. I 
still have the dream. I still cling to my 
peace, and here in Vienna in the midst 
of the destruction, the misery, the pri- 
vation which I have seen caused by war, 
I say that the first work for every 
woman in all the world today is to see 
that there shall be no more war.” 


One of Frau Schwarzwald’s restaurants where members of the middle class may obtain inex- 
pensive meals without any hint of charity as the restaurants are entirely self-supporting 








Hunting Men in a New Republic 


By Mac Martin 


An American Observer in Europe Finds Promise for the Future in the Young 
Leaders of the Small State of Latvia, on the Shores of the 
Baltic Sea, Which Formerly Was Part of Russia 


OHN RUSKIN once referred to our 

form of government as the “interest- 
ing but unproven experiment.” Ten 
years ago Europe had twenty-one mon- 
archies and only three republics. Today 
Europe has twenty-one republics and 
only twe've monarchies. The tables 
have turned; there are more republics 
now in Europe than in the entire western 
hemisphere. Aside from the question as 
to whether or not the republican form 
of government is a success, the proving 
ground is now in Europe. 

I visited Europe for the first time in 
the summer of 1923. Feeling that if 
anything is to lift its people out of the 
chaos into which the Great War plunged 
them, it is leadership, I was on the look- 
out for the George Washingtons, the 
Alexander Hamiltons, the Thomas Jef- 
fersons and the John Adamses of this 
new day. I did not care to spend very 
much time at the tomb of Napoleon or 
the ruins of the villas of the Caesars. 

I styled my little vacation a man hunt, 
and it presented a much more difficult 
problem than I have encountered in 
hunting any other kind of game. 

The complete extent of my European 
acquaintance was limited to one man, 
Fred Coleman, who used to be in the 
coal business in Minneapolis. About a 
year previously he had been appointed 
United States Minister to Latvia, Es- 
thonia and Lithuania, three little repub- 
lics formed from the part of old Russia 
that borders on the Baltic Sea. 

It required nearly two months before 
I received a reply to my letter telling 
Fred of my plans. But. the official- 
looking envelope with the queer blue 


stamp contained a very cordial reply 
and invited me to visit him at Riga. 

I did not think I was going to be very 
enthusiastic over this far-away part of 
the world and I was especially skeptical 
over these little new republics. I had 
heard them spoken of as “buffer states” 
and on studying the map I had noticed 
how nicely the Versailles Treaty had 
separated Russia from Germany with a 
chain of little countries running all the 
way down from the Baltic to the Adri- 
atic. It looked very much as though 
these countries had very little to say 
about their own making and were more 
or less the result of motives entirely be- 
yond their own control. 

I arrived in Riga, the capital of Latvia, 
on September 1, 1923, and aside from 
Fred’s smiling face and his hearty hand- 
shake, my greatest thrill was to find 
awaiting me an American made automo- 


bile with a little silk American flag on 


the radiator and the coat of arms of my 
own country on the door. 

Riga is the largest city on the Baltic 
and in 1913 had a population of 519,000. 
They took a census in the spring of 1923 
and found that they had only 250,000. 

It was hard for me to realize that 
these people had been in feudal slavery 
for more than seven hundred years and 
that they have just regained their free- 
dom. Two hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Columbus discovered America 4 
group of adventuresome Germans con- 
quered the Letts and established great 
baronial estates. When Peter the Great 
of Russia pressed his domains to the 
shores of the Baltic, he simply sent 4 
Governor to the province and let the 
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Walter Wort, chief Boy Scout of the little Republic of Latvia. He is twenty-two years old. 
He entered the War at fourteen and spent two years in a Russian prison 
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people continue under their German 
masters much as they had before. Thus 
they have lived for all these generations. 

A revolution was started in 1905, but 
it was a failure. As soon as the war 
broke out Germany began to extend 
her eastern front toward Riga with the 
very natural idea of taking over this 
part of the world in which she had so 
long been pioneering. In 1915 the Rus- 
sians ordered Riga evacuated and within 
a few hours factories with their machin- 
ery and banks with their securities were 
emptied out of the city. 

The people crept back slowly only to 
be met by the Germans, who captured 
Riga and held it for a time. Then the 
Bolshevists swept through and carried 
away with them all the plunder they 
could gather together. 

Just as the war was drawing to a close 
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a Latvian by the name of Ulmannis, 
who had been an instructor at the 
University of Nebraska, came home and 
headed a revolution which drove out the 
Bolshevists. His republic was very 
short-lived, for the Baltic Germans under 
Bermondt then started a counter-revolu- 
tion and again captured the ill-fated city, 
Bermondt in return was driven out, for 
the Latvians had been waiting too long 
for their freedom, and after a clever coup 
the republic was again established and 
Ulmannis was made the first president, 
the George Washington of Latvia. 

I was never able to appreciate or 
understand Russian music until I heard 
the words of some of the Latvian folk 
songs. For seven hundred years these 
people have toiled for their German 
masters and have told their children of 
the day when they were a free nation. 
They, are a quiet people. They are an 
industrious people. They are somewhat 
ignorant, as we understand intelligence 
here in America, but have proven them- 
selves to possess about as clear a memory 
as any nation has ever exhibited. 

Arthur Ruhl in his book “‘The New 
Masters of the Baltic’? quotes some of 
these folk songs which bring back the 


An old Latvian woman and her most prized 
possession 
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echoes of serf days and 
the long smouldering 
hatred of an oppressed 
people. 
Here 
snatches. 
“Hurry home, little 
horse, with your bridle 
of birch bark. Bitter 
years and hard masters 
give us no chain bridle. 


are a few 


Another com- 
mences: ‘‘Kastee tahdi, 
Kas dseedaja.”’ 

“What is that mourn- 
ful sound in the dark? 
Those are the servants 
of the hard masters. 
They are weeping and 
making fires in the 
fields to keep warm. . . 
Go away quickly, O 
Sun, and give us a free 
evening. Hard masters 
give us work, but they 
will give us no rest.” 

In another song, a 
young peasant 
“worked five years 
and earned five pelts.” 
He went after a bride 
but dogs fell on him 
and tore the skins to 
pieces. When he asked the girl’s mother 
for her daughter, she said, ‘‘ No, indeed; 
her daughter was white and fine, and all 
he had was a torn pelt.’’ 

Then there was an endless one, a sort 
of a jig, telling what a young peasant 
got for every year’s service. He served 
the master a year and got a hen—“ piku 
piku” . . . served another year and got 
& rooster—‘‘piku, piku, rooste” 
served a third year and got a duck or 
turkey—“piku, piku, rooste, woorkigu, 
rigun” and so on. 

Another one goes, “Three maidens 
swam the Duna, but one did not get across. 
Was she filled with lead or silver money? 
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Two Latvian boys with the Hon. F. W. B. Coleman, United States 
Minister to the Baltic Republics (right), and Myron Dassett of 


Minneapolis 


No, with sorrow for the lad who was sent 
away to war. What is all the noise in 
Riga? They are making a wreath for the 
girl who was drowned. . . ” 

In another the Balt is asked where 
his own land is, and his horses and cows, 
and why he comes into their land to live 
by their work? 

In still another the peasant says that 
he would like to buy Riga with all its 
German people. He would make the 
Germans jump and dance on a red-hot 
stove and the higher they jumped the 
hotter he would make the fire. The 
peasant tells his German guest that 
there is no room for him in the hut, for 
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it is full of smoke; nor in the yard, for it 
is full of wind and rain; and advises him 
to go to the bottommost place in Hell 
where the devil makes his fire,—‘‘ No 
ain there, German, no smoke there!” 

The baronial estates have now been 
broken up and turned over to the people 
in small farms at the price of seven dol- 
lars an acre with mortgages at one per 
cent for the first twenty years. One of 
the Barons now runs an antique shop, 
where he is slowly selling off the wonder- 
ful old furniture, embroidered table 
cloths, paintings and other treasures 
which the owners of these estates suc- 
ceeded in secreting from the armies of 
plunderers who ransacked their palaces. 

The handsomest building in the city 
is the club of the Black Head Knights, 
the home of the unmarried barons. It 
now stands vacant. The old order has 
completely passed away. 

Prince Lieven, the last governor of 
the province, is now living in Switzer- 
land. His beautiful 18,000-acre estate, 
from which he introduced modern dairy- 


ing, is now the Agricultural College 
of Latvia. His fine paintings, his won- 
derful library and his blooded horses are 
all things of the past. 


Today as you walk down the crooked 
little streets of Riga, you see the store 
windows spotted here and there with 
American merchandise and wherever the 
car of the American Minister goes the 
people stop and look after it in wonder 
and respect as the representative of a 
dream that is coming true. 


In Fred’s apartment I noticed a silver 
cup and asked what it was for. He 
smiled and said, ‘‘I am giving that to the 
boy who wins the greatest number of 
points at the athletic contest next week.” 
The simple inscription was, ‘From the 
American Minister.” 

I am told that Lettish is the oldest 
language spoken in Europe today. Be- 
fore the war people in Riga spoke either 
Russian or German. I could hardly 
understand why this old language should 
be revived and yet when I thought of the 
problem facing this new republic and 
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realized that in an- 
other generation the 
people through this 


method will have so 
separated themselves 
from their old masters 
that they cannot even 
calry on a conversa- 
tion with them, I felt 
that it may be neces- 
sary. 

The President of 
Latvia lived in Petro- 
grad for many years, 
but recently when the 
Russian Minister vis- 
ited him he began to 
talk in Lettish and did 
not speak a word in 
Russian. The conver- 
sation was finally car- 
ried on in French. 

One afternoon we 
took a long ride out 
into the country. All 
the way I saw the 
people walking down 
the road carrying bun- 
dies to the market. 
We passed an old woman knitting 
and tending a goat at the same time. 
We stopped the car to talk with two 
little tow-headed boys and I took a 
picture of Fred and Myron Dassett, 
another Minneapolis man who accom- 
panied me. An old Jew carrying a 
basket stopped and grinned in- 
quiringly while we photographed 
bia also. 

We were winding through a great park 
of Norway pines now and from some- 
where in the forest heard the sound of 
martial music. “By the way, there is a 
review of the Boy Scouts this afternoon,” 
Fred remarked; “perhaps you would like 
to see it.” The car swung around 
through the pines and within a few 
minutes we were greeted by a cosmo- 
politan group, most of them in strange 
uniforms, and were conducted to the 
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The club house of the Black Head Knights, the Baltic Barons of 
Riga. It stands vacant today 


center of a square surrounded by the 
tents of the Boy Scouts. 

A half hour before we passed the 
barracks of the little army of Latvia and 
two squadrons of soldiers at different 
times had turned column half right to 
let the car pass. I had become quite 
disgusted with this military air, which 
seemed to be in evidence everywhere. 
The day before while riding in a tippy 
little drosky, I had almost been run over 
by two armored cars which seemed to be 
running a race down the principal boule- 
vard of the city. The screaming of 
their horns jarred the tranquillity of 
the surroundings and did not seem to 
fit very well with the placid faces of 
the people. 

“What is this nation going to be like 
in the next fifty or one hundred years?” 
I asked Fred. “Is it simply building up 
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another fighting unit to tear down good 
will and brotherliness? These people 
have been getting along for hundreds. of 
years under the guidance of others. Why 
should they suddenly burst forth and 
throw their little heads in the air? Are 
they going to behave themselves and is 
there a possibility of some one of them 
some day adding something to the 
world’s progress?” 

The American Minister smiled in a 
way that he has and pointing across the 
field to a group in uniform said, “Do 
you see that young man over there? 
He is a Latvian, perhaps he would like 
to answer you.” 

“Who is he?” I inquired. 

“He is the Chief Scout of the Latvian 
Republic. He went into the war when 
he was fourteen years old. He spent 
two years in a Russian prison. He is 
now twenty-two years old and is earning 
money to finish his education by working 
in the foreign office. His name is Walter 
Wort. He speaks English very well and 
I will be glad to introduce you.” 

We strolled across the field to where 
this young man was standing. His 
shoulders were broad and he was well 
over six feet in height. He looked so 
much like the boys we see at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota that it was hard to 
believe he was not an American. 

The Chief Scout saluted as the Minis- 
ter approached him and immediately 
offered me the freedom of the camp. 
“How many scouts have you?” I in- 
quired. 

“Two thousand,” he answered. “It is 
very easy to remember. We have a na- 
tion of two million, a standing army of 
twenty thousand and two thousand Boy 
Scouts. This is our first review.” 

“Tell me,” I inquired, ‘‘do your Scouts 
have what we call in our country a 
daily stunt? Are they expected to doa 
good deed every day; is that part of the 
training?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied; “our organiza- 
tion is planned after the British, and 


yours in America is very similar, I be 
lieve.” 

“Do they all do their stunt every 
day?” I asked quite seriously. 

He smiled and, bowing gracefully, in- 
quired, ‘‘ Do all the Boy Scouts in Amer- 
ica do their stunt every day?” 

“The thing I am trying to get at is 
which is thought the most important, 
the military training or the stunt?” 

At this I thought I detected a little 
wistfulness in his eye—a longing for 
something which his training, even 
though a boy, had already told him he 
should not expect too soon. I waited 
to see if he would ignore my question. 
He had a perfect right to do so as I had 
ignored his, but he looked me straight 
in the eye with the flush of youth 
tempered by conviction born of experi- 
ence and said slowly in clear-cut English: 

“Within eight years five armies have 
swept over the ground on which you 
now stand. Weare alittle nation of only 
two million people. We have just ob- 
tained our independence from a nation 
to the east of us comprised of one hun- 
dred fifty million people and having the 
largest standing army in the world. For 
twenty generations our ancestors have 
told their children and their children’s 
children of this day. This is our first 
review. Would it be fair to that heritage 
if we did not make the military training 
come first?” 

As we rode back in the car I told Fred 
what Walter Wort had said to me and I 
told him also that my hunt had already 
measured up to my anticipations. 

Nearly one hundred fifty years have 
passed since a little American nation of 
three million started an experiment. At 
that time another group of people away 
up on the shore of the Baltic had been 
in feudal slavery for many centuries. 
Today they are free. The map of 
Europe may be changed many times 
again, but as long as the desire for free- 
dom remains leaders will be developed 
to carry on the experiment. 











GOD-FOR- 
SAKEN spot 
indeed is this small 
town lying in the 
midst of dusky for- 
ests, plunged in 
bear - like slumber 
under a cover of 
black earth. From 
the market place, 
which in bad 
weather reminds 
one of a swamp, 
one glimpses empty 
gray streets run- 
ning straight out 
into the damp, 
gloomy woods 
where hungry 
wolves howl at 
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church in the cen- 
ter of the market 
place is inhabited 
by a brown owl and 
its gloomy hooting 
at night fills the 
people with dread. 

Market day is a 
festive day for the 
town. 

A merry club 
amidst the mud. 

In bygone days 
an old, gray police- 
man could be seen 
walking along the 
market place shuf- 
fling his rheumatic 
feet. He was the 
only policeman the 








night. The side- 
walks in front of 





style can be compared with 
Chekov only 


town possessed. His 
name was Proko- 








the houses are made 

of two boards and are so thickly covered 
with mud that the passer-by has to feel 
for them with his foot and balances on 
them like a clown on a tight-rope. The 
market place is a mash of mud mixed 
with straw and dung. Peasant women 
in bright, many-colored attire, horses 
and men sink knee-deep in the mire; the 
carts are guarded by muddy dogs; wheels, 
faces, clothes, everything is covered with 
mud. Yet the market is the soul of the 
town. When there is no market there is 
no life; the small gray houses drowse 
away listlessly, concealing in their hearts 
the tedious secrets of their obscure exist- 
ence; the streets are so empty and dull 
that even the lazy dogs, stupefied by 
sleep, yawn till their jaws crack. End- 
less are the days—endless the dark 
nights. The bell tower of the stubby 





a heart. . 
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ritch. He spent his 
time in a philosophical manner; smok- 
ing a pipe, drowsing in the sun and once 
in a while scolding the arriving peasants. 
“Where do you think you are jamming 
in, you eyeless devil?” 
The “devil” would warily scratch his 
neck. 
“We—ll, don’t you see, Prokoritch 
” 


“Ton’t call me Prokoritch.”’ 
“We—ll, don’t you see, your honor 
. . I’ve got to get over yonder... ” 
“Turn around.” 

““We—ll don’t you see. . 
“Get into line!” 

“Oh, let me by, your honor . . 


” 
. 


” 
. 


. have 


“Try to talk back at me, would 
you?” 
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And Prokoritch would add, spitting to 
one side: 

“You ragamuffin!”’ 

The “‘devil’”’ would then drive his cart 
to the place indicated muttering under 
his breath: 

“Son of a gun!” 

This, however, would not prevent 
Prokoritch and the peasant from finding 
themselves a little later inside the damp, 
dark, cheap inn, sitting together at the 
square window and ordering tea. Then 
Prokoritch would suddenly pretend to 
be entirely absorbed in matters on the 
market place while the peasant would 
hastily pour out the tea from the kettle 
and, mysteriously manipulating under 
the table, refill it with something that 
gurgled invitingly. 

After that Prokoritch would wipe his 
moustache. And groan contentedly. 

Then he would eat some herring with 
relish and begin a confused although 
well-meaning conversation about the 
war, railing at the Germans, praising 
the English and also some generals under 
whom he had served in olden days. 
This provoked in the peasant a feeling 
of quaking respect, because generals 
were rare phenomena in the town, one 
could say unprecedented, almost fan- 
tastic. 

And Prokoritch would take pride in it. 

Then suddenly he would shout se- 
verely out of the window: 

“Where do you think you are going 
with your tray?” 

The peasant woman selling pies would 
smile ingratiatingly: 

“T am bringing youa pie... 

Prokoritch would condescendingly ac- 
cept the agreeable gift: 

“Well, give it here... all right 

. you can stay over there at the 
side!” 

And the woman would slip into the 
place she had wanted. 

In the evening Prokoritch would 
gravely march through the unpeopled 
streets in a gayly philosophical mood 


” 
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and go to sleep at his wife’s side with the 


feeling of fulfilled duty. He was not 
needed at night, as every street had its 
night watchman with his rattle. 

Early in the morning he would be at 
his post again. 

It seemed as if he had been born with 
the town and intended to pass on to- 
gether with it into eternity. The oldest 
inhabitants could not remember when 
Prokoritch made his first appearance on 
his post. 

“Tt must be thirty years ago,” they 
used to say, “or may be the whole of 
forty . . . he probably was around at 
the time of Alexander the Liberator.” 

It is possible and quite admissible that 
Prokoritch could have spent some thirty 
or forty more years on his post in his 
primary condition had not extraordinary, 
one may say even fantastic events, hap- 
pened. One day a group of high school 
boys came out of the school, crossed the 
market place solemnly, approached 
Prokoritch and produced an orator from 
among them, a senior already adorned 
with a rather heavy moustache. 

“Citizen policeman,” the orator thus 
addressed Prokoritch, “do you know 
what is happening in Russia?” 

Prokoritch was completely stupefied. 

He took his pipe out of his mouth. 
And stared at the high school boy. 

The latter enunciated sharply and 
imposingly: 

“There is a revolution in Russia, the 
house of the Romanovs is overthrown, 
a republic is established. Citizen police- 
man, pass over to the side of the risen 
people!’ 

He stretched out his hand. 

“And surrender your arms.” 

Prokoritch fell into a state of such 
stupefaction that he permitted himself 
unprotestingly to be disarmed, although 
his only weapons consisted of an empty 
scabbard and an ancient pistol which 
had never been used. 

The boys shouted: 

“ Hur—rr—ray!”’ 

















And moved on singing the Marseil- 
laise. 

Not knowing what to make of it and 
feeling as though he had been beaten, 
Prokoritch turned towards home and on 
his way saw workingmen from the poor 
quarters running to the market place, 
saw that somewhere at the end of a 
street a red flag had been hoisted. 

He made up his mind: 

“Theendof the world!” 

Meanwhile the school 
boys understood that or- 
der must be maintained 
and therefore at the meet- 
ing of the Town Council 
introduced the question 
of establishing a militia. 
They looked around for 
a person who could be 
entrusted with the post 
of militiaman—but the 
citizens of the town were 
everyone of them busy 
men who could not com- 
mand their own time. 

They pondered and 
pondered. . . And decided. 

“Why could not Prokoritch be the 
militiaman? Especially since he passed 
over to the side of the people without 
any resistance.”’ 

So they sent envoys to Prokoritch. 

“Are you willing to become a militia- 
man?” 

By that time Prokoritch had come to 
himself and looked around. 

He sucked his pipe, thought for a 
while, spat to one side. . . And said: 


“We—ll .. . I could. . .” 
“That’s good.” 
“Only . my salary. J 


“We'll raise it.” 

From that time on a new order of 
things was established in the town. 

A militiaman armed with an antede- 
luvian pistol walked about the market 
place, smoked his pipe, drowsed in the 
sun and in his wakeful moments scolded 
the peasants: 
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“Where do you think you are jamming 
in, you wretched citizen!” 
“We—ll, don’t you see, Prokoritch 
” 
“Don’t call me Prokoritch.” 
“We—ll, don’t you see your hon . . 
your cit...” 


“Talk some more, will you? . . Get 
into line. . .” 
a 
“Shut up. . . You 


heard me!” 

The citizen thereupon 
submissively shambled to 
the indicated place. 

But a little later the 
citizen and Prokoritch— 
just as in former days— 
sat inside the cheap inn, 
\ adorned now by the pic- 
\ ture of Kerensky. And 
as before the citizen un- 

corked under the table 

something that gurgled 

invitingly. In the same 

way also the peasant 

woman presented Proko- 
ritch through the window with a steam- 
ing pie and established herself on the 
coveted spot. 

The high school boys marched across 
the market place with the red flag, and 
made speeches at street-crossings, while 
Prokoritch maintained order and saluted 
them. 

But time sped on... And with it 
“ame changes. 

One day in the fall, in the midst of 
bad weather, the workingmen from the 
poor quarters came to the market place. 
They dismissed Prokoritch from his post, 
telling: him that the militia had been 
abolished and the town was to be 
guarded by Red Guards only, as the 
hydra of counter-revolution had lifted 
up its head. 

It was the first time in his life that 
Prokoritch ever heard of the hydra. 

But he had begun to get used to 
everything. 
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He thought for a while, spat to one 
side, and said: 

“Enroll me in the guards . 
desire to serve my country. . 

From that time on a Red Guard 
walked about the market place. 

The whole market gasped: 

“Look-a there... It is Prokoritch 
again. . .” 

“Why, he is deathless. . .” 

While the Red Guard scolded: 

“Where do you think you are jamming 
in, comrade? .. .” 

“We—ll, don’t you see . . .” 

“Are you going to talk back?” 

“But comrade, I... .” 

“You want to be called up before the 
Cheka, do you?” ... Get into line 

”? 


. for I 


But now he scolded only on rare 
occasions. The market place had been 
deserted, the merchants had run away, 
their stores had been requisitioned and 
boarded up; while the peasants ceased 
to bring products to town, as they were 
angry at it: 

“Tt devours everything and gives 
nothing back.” 

Prokoritch walked slowly, shuffling 
his feet along the empty market place, 
and prompted by the desire for activity 
scolded the hungry dogs: 

“Where do you think you are going?” 

Upon which the dog would put his tail 
between his legs and slink away. 

Prokoritch puffed away at his pipe, 
spat to one side, drowsed and yawned, 
opening his mouth wide. 

At that time he took to drinking hard. 

Melancholy gnawed at his heart .. . 
and carried him along to the end of a 
gray street where lived a widow-moon- 
shiner. In the morning going to his post 
and at night returning home Prokoritch 
knocked at her window. 

“Pour me one. . .” 

He sighed loudly, stood thinking. 
Then in a coarse voice: 


“Go on... I'll have another. . .” 


And so it happened one day . . . as 


he felt extremely depressed . . . that he 
repeated “another” until in trying to 
put his pipe in his mouth he stuck his 
eye and for this reason let it fall . 

and when he began looking for it and 
had to go on all fours, he forgot about 
the pipe and everything else and fell 
asleep under the window of the moon- 
shiner. Waking up he could not for a 
long time understand what had hap- 
pened: the street . . . the gray morn- 
ing . . . emptiness around .. . and a 
throbbing in the head. Hardly able to 
collect his thoughts, he scrambled to his 
feet with difficulty and stood turning 
his head from side to side in great per- 
plexity. Then suddenly he decided to 
go directly to his post, as it would not 
be safe to show himself to his wife. 

He came to the market place. 

Stopped. .. 

Meditating. . . 

And suddenly grew cold all over. 

A general was coming directly towards 
him through the market place . . . an 
unmistakable general in all the regalia 
appropriate to his grade. The middle 
of his chin was shaven and his beard 
and moustache spread far on both sides 
as though he had bitten off a horse’s tail. 

I must be dreaming. . 
thenetit Prokoritch. 

He stealthily made the sign of the cross. 

. . Disappear! . . . vanish! .. .” 

But the general did not disappear. 

At a quick pace he was bearing down 
upon Prokoritch, who could now dis- 
tinguish in the midst of the rainy 
morning a few White Guard soldiers 
following him. Suddenly somewhere 
deep down in Prokoritch distress clutched 
at his heart ... and then was trans- 
formed into joy which went to his brain. 

He shook his head. 

Snapped to attention. And, salut- 
ing, shouted in a ferocious voice that 
resounded all over the misty, sleepy 
market marsh: 

“T wish you health, your Ex—cel— 
len—cy!” 
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China—a New Kind of Republic 


Upton Close 


An American Observer Who Knows China and the Chinese Intimately from 
Years of Life in the Country Tells How a Unique Type of Repre- 
sentative Rule Is Evolving from the Ancient Institutions 
of the People Even Amid Political Chaos 


EAVEN disdained not to send 

evil days upon the state. Yet 
after a period of disruption, union re- 
vived.”” So remark philosophical Chi- 
nese historians chronicling reappearance 
of order after disturbed eras in their 
nation’s long experience. And _ the 
Chinese of today, reading and taking as- 
surance, feel less anxiety in regard to 
their immediate predicament than do we 
of the worryful West. 

China’s young diplomats have done 
her harm through impossible promises 
of miraculous political transformation. 
Contemporary history in China, to one 
without a knowledge of the background, 
must seem irrational. But were China 
actually, in the space of ten years, 
changed into a party democracy after 
the American plan, history would indeed 
be irrational. 

There is abundant assurance that 
China, if not too much hindered by for- 
eign interference, will come through her 
present disorder in a way compatible 
with her past. A nation which has 
weathered the vicissitudes of time since 
the fall of Babylon, and whose people 
are mentally and physically among the 
most capable on earth, a growing nation 
which is populating all Asia from the 
Dutch East Indies to the Urals, has both 
the wisdom and the vigor to meet the 
exigency. We have been disappointed 
because it has not met it as quickly as 
did Japan. China never was under com- 
pulsion of dire necessity as was Japan. 
She is far more established in her own 
culture, and has the inclination, and can 
afford, to take her time. And the result 


will be the more noble for it. 





Our short-sighted despondency over 
China is much like the pessimism with 
which Europe viewed our American ex- 
periment in self-government from early 
federal days up to so late as the Civil 
War. Problems confronting China to- 
day, although of greater bulk, are much 
of the sort that faced the founders of 
our commonwealth. 

The foreign problem is similar, with 

yal powers regarding China as their 
prey. Nations hungry for land and mar- 
kets have vested interests within its con- 
fines and contiguous territory, which 
China may have to get rid of as we got 
rid‘ of Spain from Florida and France 
from Louisiana. 

The internal problem has resemblance. 
Localism, provincial isolation and sus- 
picion of central authority, absence of 
parliamentary experience (which made 
comic opera of some early American leg- 
islatures), unwillingness of liberated citi- 
zens to pay taxes, financial incompetence 
and unpaid and irregularly disciplined 
armies were difficulties with us as now 
in China today. 

With similarity in problems, the com- 
parison ends, for there is an entirely dis- 
similar set of national traits and insti- 
tutions which may be counted on to 
meet the situation. Young reformers in 
China precipitated the present chaos 
through ignoring these differences and 
expecting similar measures to give like 
results in the two countries. 

The United States was saved, to be 
one and indissoluble—by outstanding in- 
tellectual and moral leadership and by 
individual Anglo-Saxon political loyalty. 
The Chinese have no great political 
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leadership. Historically they lack ex- 
perience in working under chieftains. 
Had they men able to stand forth as 
leaders, national salvation by such 
means is ruled out for them by a sus- 
picion of celebrity, bred in an innate 
mutual jealousy and over-developed in- 
stinct for self-protection by combining 
against anyone who lifts his head above 
the crowd, and reinforced by long ex- 
perience of corrupt civil service and re- 
cent disappointment with reformers and 
petty despots. But in compensation for 
absence of leadership, they have a high 
average of docility, sense of orderliness 
and common sense in cooperation that 
make outstanding personalities less 
necessary. 

Unreasoning devotion to party and 
state, which is so much of the essence of 
our patriotism, they lack, and indeed re- 
gard it as reprehensible and dangerous. 
But they have self-sacrificing, steadfast, 
devotion to family, culture and race, by 
which they became and may remain a 
great people. These qualities can create 
an effective national unity. 

To the Anglo-Saxons, Chinese political 
evolution should have special interest, as 
the two people in this century are the 
great occupying races of the earth. 
Anglo-Saxondom is today facing, across 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans, a Chinese 
expansion indicating renewal of the vi- 
tality which two to three millenniums 
ago enabled them to occupy the greatest 
territory ever settled by one homoge- 
neous people. Within the past century 
at least, and possibly, if we may rely on 
official figures, within the last half cen- 
tury, the population of China proper has 
doubled, but the Eighteen Provinces 
within the valleys of. the Yellow, 
Yangtze and West rivers no longer con- 
tain the Chinese world. British Ma- 
laysia, French Indo-China, the Dutch 
2ast Indies, our own Philippines, the 
Japanese possession of Formosa and 
“sphere of influence” of Manchuria, and 
the steppes of central Asia left vacant by 


the disappearing Mongol are alike being 
subjected to actual occupation by these 
prolific and industrious people. Amaz- 
ing racial vigor is demonstrated by the 
fact that since the land-impoverished 
Japanese, one of the most energetic 
Eastern peoples, got economic control 
of the empty plains of Manchuria, the 
Chinese population is estimated to have 
increased by fifteen million, whereas the 
Japanese colonization with government 
encouragement totals only a few hun- 
dred thousand and has actually shown 
a loss within recent years. Since Japan 
took Formosa from China, four million 
Chinese are estimated to have occupied 
the island, as against some seventy or 
eighty thousand Japanese. 

The emigration of Chinese to the 
southeast amounts to several hundred 
thousand every year, the greatest migra- 
tory tide now flowing. As pioneers in 
thinly settled regions there, they are rap- 
idly preempting one of the richest unde- 
veloped regions of the earth. Where 
Chinese go, they become, not serfs, but 
either commercial masters or self-reliant 
peasantry. In Manila, in Singapore, 
in Batavia, even in Yokohama, their 
affluence averages above that of the 
native populations. Appearances which 
would tend to show that a race showing 
such ability abroad is bound for ruin at 
home, are to be discounted. 

But when “union revives” again in 
China, after this present disruption, it 
will be on a new plan. Foreign example 
and influence have broken irreparably 
the old progression of debilitated dy- 
nasty, disruption, new dynasty. What- 
ever the new course may be, it will bear 
largely on future world history. It is 
time that we took thought to live with 
the other half of the world “according 
to knowledge.” 


’ 


II 


= Chinese commonwealth differs 
radically from others because of the 
small relative place which exploits at 
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An exceptionally fine photograph of the Throne Room, in the Imperial Palace, in the For- 


bidden City, Peking 
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arms had in its origin and welfare. Its 
uniqueness in culture and philosophy 
may be traced to the same cause: the 
continued predominance of. family or- 
ganization and industrial guilds, instead 
of the military or priestly castes usual 
elsewhere. 


An Easy Occupation 


, 


HE mythical “hundred families’ 
"Bam settled in the rich loess-deposit 
country of the Upper Yellow River, some 
five millenniums ago, found a vast fertile 
country awaiting the plow, which they 
occupied with even less effective oppo- 
sition than that offered to the white man 
by American Indians. Geographical bar- 
riers protected them. Superior attain- 
ments, procuring them the willing rever- 
ence of surrounding races, lent an ego- 
tistic but tolerant quality to their cul- 
ture. The early wars between the three 
prehistorical states, and recurrent border 
strife, were either very brief, or affected 
but a fraction of the population. There 
was nothing to call out general warlike 
traits or military organization, with mar- 
tial heroes as arbiters of affairs. Con- 
trast the formative experience of Rome 
in obtaining dominance in Italy and the 
Mediterranean, or the thousand years’ 
struggle of the Yamato invaders for pos- 
session of Japan! 

These unique conditions gave no occa- 
sion to supplant the authority of patri- 
arch by that of chief. The Chinese set- 
tled by families. Family names still 
designate most villages and towns. 
Wives, chosen from families of different 
surname, joined the husband’s clan. 
This usage avoided the evil of inbreed- 
ing, yet kept clans politically intact. 

It is evident from allusions in ancient 
“light” literature as well as from such 
political works as remain, that the 
Chinese never submitted to absolutism, 
that our term “Oriental despot”’ is mis- 
leading so far as they are concerned. 
The Yuan dynasty, founded by Kublai 
Khan, was overthrown when a suc- 


cessor, departing from Chinese tradition, 
attempted intimate control by quarter- 
ing a Mongol guard on every family, 
From one end of the realm to the other 
the Chinese arose and slew the unin- 
vited guests. 

Chinese patriarchalism, unmenaced 
by priests or warriors, developed in 
three ways. First to be considered is 
the rise of the mandarin class, the osten- 
sible governors, with whom we naturally 
associate the emperor. Second is the 
modification that primitive institutions 
underwent in their original sphere of 
country life, and lastly the special de- 
velopments that took place with migra- 
tion to cities and to foreign shores. 

Since there was little opportunity in 
early China for martial distinction, and, 
indeed, the military profession came 
to be regarded as the lowest of human 
activities, scholarship instead became 
the outlet for ambition. Regrettably, 
the possibilities of advance were largely 
closed by the formalization of learning. 
Yet this situation accounts for the rapid 
advance of Chinese culture; up to the 
time of its stagnation Chinese families, 
wealthy or poor, all set apart their most 
promising sons for the competition of 
brains, providing them with sustenance. 
Public business naturally fell to the 
respected class of scholars, and thus 
arose that historical anomaly, a bureau- 
cracy of literati, the mandarinate. 


How ‘Squeeze’? Works 


Ts political strength lay primarily, of 
I course, not in scholarship, but in its 
backing from family: and clan. The 
tyrant, Chin Shih, in*going up against 
the scholars, went up against their fam- 
ilies and clans, the very material sub- 
stance of his people, and brought his 
regime to the dust in which he had 
buried so many remonstrative literati. 
The official was the clan nominee, its 
representative in government. And, 
after very modern democratic fashion, 
he saw to it that supporters had as much 
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of the spoil of office as he could turn 
their way. Here, in a nutshell, lies the ex- 
planation of “‘squeeze.’”’ It is as proper 
for the mandarin to enrich the fam- 
ily which sacrificed to make his career, 
as in America for the President to select 
a campaign contributor for a federal 
position. Eminent scholars also had 
their particular disciples or pupils, and 
from this relation grew the system of 
patron and protégé, so common in 
Chinese life and politics. 


The Mandarin’s Function 


ANDARINS were not numerous, some 

three thousand sufficing the coun- 
try. They had little administrative ma- 
chinery available, and did not govern, but 
rather presided—helpfully and sympa- 
thetically when “good,” corruptly and 
given the opportunity, cruelly and ex- 
tortionately, when “‘evil’’—over coun- 
ties comprising numerous orderly, self- 
governing communities, in which dwelt 
the hundred millions of their nation. 
The higher orders of mandarins coor- 
dinated the county magistrates and 
provided a connection to the trans- 
cendent throne itself, an institution of 
comparatively recent growth. 

The model rulers of the mythical era 
were not great butchers or conquerors, 
but outstanding cultural leaders, scholars 
who taught their people. It is plain that, 
not even succeeding by hereditary right, 
they were hardly real “monarchs” at 
all. But under the prestige of their 
leadership, imperial tradition arose. 
Chinese history states that the son of 
the last set aside the choice of his father 
for the national headship and established 
the first dynasty. 

The most influential attempt to make 
the imperial system an integral part of 
Chinese life, as it is in Japan, was that of 
Mencius, about 400 B. C., in elaborating 
the political philosophy of his master 
Confucius. He taught that the emperor 
was a divinely commissioned despot, the 
sanction of his authority as sacred as 
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that of natural parenthood. Yet, being 
a true Chinese, he taught the “right of 
revolution against the dynasty,” and 
that “heaven’s will is the people’s,” 
which doomed, although he seemed not 
to realize it, his imperial propaganda, 
Any Chinese would hold up hands in 
horror against a “right of revolution” 
of children against parents. This de- 
nied, it is evident that the ruler’s sane- 
tion is inferior. So the heads of reigning 
houses longed in vain for the title 
“Father of the People,” and had to be 
content with “Son of Heaven’’—and be 
subject to chastisement of the people, 
Reverence was accorded the emperors, 
as mediators between the people and 
Heaven, and foreign affairs (mostly 
defense against border savages) became 
their prerogative. Any control they 
gained over popular life and institutions 
came through clever adoption as govern- 
ing agents of the esteemed and family- 
backed literati. 


Value of Scholars in Office 


HE competitive recruiting of scholars 

for official service (the civil service 
system) did more to buttress dynastic 
rule than any other thing—deferred its 
fall for thousands of years. Except un- 
der an imperial personality of rare 
strength, these popularly recruited man- 
darins did whatever actual ruling was 
done. The royal house kept its “finger 
in the pie” principally by balancing one 
individual or faction against others. 
Dynasties held sway, usually, until they 
crumbled of their own weight. New 
aspirants were generally recognized by 
the not greatly concerned populace, once 
they had gained the submission of the 
mandarinate. 

Socially, the democratic tradition sur- 
vived under this system. That the man- 
darinate was continually recruited from 
the people tended to maintain their 
sense of worth. But it constituted a 
pool in which political evolution became 
stagnant, until foreign influence re 
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leased its flow anew. 

In its native rural development, 
family life followed more nearly a 
democratic tendency. Clan assemblies 
for ritual reverence of ancestors became 
occasions for adjustment of personal and 
communal property rights, in which re- 
sponsible members all had a voice. 
Their “parliamentary usage” was pe- 
culiar, elders proposing measures, and 
the assembly vetoing, if desired, by ac- 
claim. As village clan make-up became 
heterogeneous, an assembly comprising 
all resident clans replaced for adminis- 
trative purposes the old gatherings of 
kindred. But clan assemblies persist to 
care for ancestral temples, champion 
members in difficulty, and administer 
clan holdings. This primitive type of 
communal property is still interspersed 
among the millions of freeholds pro- 
tected under village administration. It 
is a memorable experience of red tape 
to lease a piece of it. 


Feudalism Non-Existent 


HESE town democracies resist stiffly, 
‘hae until now successfully, any at- 
tempt from above to encroach on their 
prerogatives. Even in times of disorder, 
when something superficially resembling 
feudalism may obtain, real feudalism— 
relation of vassal and liege—has not ex- 
isted as in Japan and Europe. The com- 
moner never owned himself any official’s 
man, and never transferred loyalty from 
clan and village, or guild. On their part, 
the communities kept responsibility for 
his personal behavior and discipline. 

The communal jurisdiction comprises 
not merely a settlement, as with us, but 
the area of farming country owned by 
residents, who go out daily to work their 
land. There is no incorporation, but 
tacit recognition by surrounding villages 
that a settlement has attained the wealth 
and prestige to justify self-governing 
status is signalized by erection of a 
temple to the earth-god, T'u-Dz, the pre- 
cincts of which become a new forum. 





As the land fills, patrimonies become 
too small safely to divide, and the eldest 
son holds the estate while the younger 
leave home to seek fortune in trade, 
transport, or artisanship. Thence comes 
the urban population, still, relatively 
speaking, very low in China. Migrants 
do not, as with us, lose touch with their 
kindred, and in time of difficulty con- 
sider it their privilege to return and re- 
ceive sustenance from homesteads in 
which their right has been merely “lent” 
to their brethren. Many city exiles thus 
return home to die; or if too poor ever 
to return, still to the third and fourth 
generation they claim residence not in 
their adopted city, but in the village of 
their family origin. 

This privilege of falling back upon the 
land provides immense stability to in- 
dustrial society. When the Cantonese 
seamen struck, tying up shipping on the 
Pacific, owners freely predicted that 
starvation would bring them to terms in 
a few weeks. But they went to the peas- 
ant homes of brothers and kinsfolk and 
joined in tilling the ancestral soil until 
the shipping magnates, grown desperate, 
met their every demand. In ordinary 


years there is surplus food enough to 


provide for such emergencies. 


The Father and Son Relationship 


MONG these sons of the soil in cities 
A grew the third important develop- 
ment of Chinese family institutionalism. 
The relationship of father and son was 
extended to master and apprentice. In 
crafts, trade, or transport by land or 
water, learners became for a term filially 
obedient to masters. Masters on their 
part became paternally obligated to assist 
students into independent business upon 
expiration of the apprenticeship. Such 
a relationship expanded into the guild, 
which took the place of the village or- 
ganization in the cities. Like the com- 
munes, the guilds were able to keep 
many prerogatives belonging in other 
societies to officialdom. They were rec- 
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ognized as responsible mentors of the 
commercial and artisan communities. 
In Canton they were entrusted by throne 
and mandarinate with government of 
the early foreign trading community, 
since officialdom disdained to stoop to 
relations with the “foreign devil.” 

The relative degree of sentiment in 
regard to ‘“‘sub-official”’ and official in- 
stitutions is well shown in payment of 
taxes and levies. Chinese have cus- 
tomarily paid less imperial taxes than 
subjects of any great empire. There has 
never been an effective land tax, either 
in the country or in the cities. One may 
own a million-dollar property in Peking 
today without paying a cent. The only 
direct tax paid has been the crop tax, 
nominally a tithe, but actually, wher- 
ever I have investigated, it cannot aver- 
age above one per cent. This is col- 
lected through district headmen (ap- 
pointed with acquiescence of the vil- 
lagers, by the county mandarin) who are 
too much at the mercy of the people to 
attempt autocratic levies. The throne 
and official hierarchy have always had 
to subsist by indirect taxes, such as 
customs, frontier and internal; the salt 
monopoly, and stamp and registration 
charges. Even the likin, or internal 
tariff, was at first applied only on assent 
of the guilds, granted that, the govern- 
ment might have means to suppress the 
Tai-ping fanatics who had conquered the 
Yangtze valley. 

In strong contrast to the reluctance in 
supporting official government is the 
willingness shown toward any commune 
or guild undertaking. When guilds re- 
sort to their frequent weapon, the boy- 
cott, the cost is often exceedingly heavy, 
yet members have shown fidelity to the 
popular decision, regardless of sacrifice. 
Guilds and communes can also raise 
amazing sums. 


III 
HE impact of western ambition 
and ideas was sustained for two cen- 
turies by the ancient dual system of 


China. Then the dynasty fell, a fall ip. 
evitable, but hastened because inea- 
pacity in the fight against foreign pene- 
tration cost it popular respect. Yuan 
Shih-kai followed precedent in an at- 
tempt to found a new imperial house on 
its ruins. He created a far stronger 
army than that of many dynastic 
founders before. He procured the sub- 
mission of the mandarinate, and then 
suddenly found to his astonishment that 
the guilds and communes—most notice- 
ably the former—did not acquiesce. A 
new factor had disrupted the old for- 
mula, and he fell because the Chinese 
had set foot determinedly upon the path 
of political change. 


The Reformer’s Plans 


HE new factor was the young re- 

formers, who, filled with zeal rather 
than wisdom by contact with the West, 
desired to make their government at one 
and the same time democratic and des- 
potic in the imposition of benevolent in- 
novations. Overlooking existent popu- 
lar institutions in guild and commune, 
they thought to create a republican of- 
ficialdom out of the mandarin hierarchy. 
They expected to set up by mere fiat a 
Hamiltonian party system among a 
people without party spirit. They missed 
the opportunity for establishing a gov- 
ernment based on occupational represen- 
tation, and plotted out arbitrary dis- 
tricts, American style, which disregarded 
any local or national unity of interest. 
Within these districts, venal mandarins 
were in charge of electoral qualifications, 
which were on the basis of wealth and 
scholarship. 

Although this gave the people little 
hold on the method of popular national 
government, they seized on the idea of 
a government by and for the people to 
take the place of an aloof royal house. 
Their grip on it has been sufficient to 
wreck every attempt to reestablish mon- 
archy. But they manifested a deter- 
mination not to allow reforms to limit 
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their local freedom, as the young repub- 
licans found when they tried to establish 
centralized authority and collect taxes 
like western governments. 

Yuan Shih-kai, first regular president 
of the Republic of 1911, betrayed it. 
(His American ad- 
viser told him that 
George Washington 
could just as well 
have been emperor 
of these United 
States, had he so 
desired.) We will 
have more sympa- 
thy for China’s re- 
publican history if 
we imagine what 
our national story 
might have been, 
had The Father of 
His Country fol- 
lowed monarchical 
aspirations, and had 
his henchmen, -on 
his passing, divided 
the army to fight for first place. China 
started her experiment unfortunately, 
both as to method and personnel. 

The “Republic” has existed only in 
travesty. It continued in name through 
foreign recognition and opportunistic ac- 
commodation on the part of the man- 
darins. This class took advantage of the 
occasion to continue itself under repub- 
lican guise. Lacking headship, it at- 
tached itself to first one and then an- 
other of the adventurers who endeavored 
to succeed Yuan Shih-kai. Thus came 
its downfall. Its ranks were opened to 
the ambitious of every character—pro- 
tégés of military chiefs possessing none 
of the qualifications of scholarship. 

The Chinese, scandalized by the eleva- 
tion of coolies and ex-brigands and other 
illiterates to high office, and by the 
servile kowtowing of the educated man- 
darins, have lost respect for that class. 
It has lost respect for itself. Abolition 
of the civil service examinations during 
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the latter days of the imperial regime 
shut off the inflow of new blood. Young 
men of promise now study for lucrative 
positions or professions in western-style 


schools. So the Mandarinate follows 
the throne to the grave. The Republic, 
never born, really, 
needs no burial. 
The political ar- 
rangement schemed 
by the reformers 
cannot be salvaged. 

Two years ago I 
sat with the coun- 
selors of General 
Wu Pei-fu and as- 
sisted in his at- 
tempt to save the 
Republic. We suc- 
ceeded in returning 
Li Yuan-hung, the 
only legitimate 
President, hero of 
the revolution, and 
republican restorer 
after Yuan Shih- 
kai, to office, and in reinstating the legal 
Parliament in Parliament House. Just 
one year after I accompanied Li back to 
Peking, he was forced out by a “ Chris- 
tian” general, who took advantage of the 
indifference of the guilds. (Note: Tsao 
Kun, former military governor of Chi-li, 
now holds the office of President by vir- 
tue of a corrupt Parliamentary election.) 

Out of political institutions new and 
old, only the basic local democracies— 
occupational guilds and village com- 
munes—remain unimpaired. They 
grow daily stronger, more conscious of 
their national - responsibility, and of 
their duty to disregard ancient bans and 
make themselves felt in government 
affairs. As the backbone of the student 
revolution, they checkmated foreign 
imperialists who were trying to get con- 
trol with bribes. America is glad that 
Japan discarded her schemes of empire 
and does not yet realize how much it 
is due to Chinese students and guilds. 
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In times of stress the guilds dispatch 
hosts of delegates and lobbyists to 
Peking, who constitute a sort of “ Ad- 
visory Parliament.” Their two “un- 
official’? delegates to the Washington 
Conference were more important to the 
Chinese than the Peking appointees. 


The Value of the Guilds 


7 is through the Chambers of Com- 
I merce (which are guild unions) that 
sanctity of contract, value of currency, 
and the fundamental order necessary to 
business are retained where all that we 
recognize as government has broken 
down. They declared against foreign 
loans to the Peking regime, and com- 
pelled the gold-hungry horde of irre- 
sponsible officials and chieftains there 
to refrain from accepting money from 
the International Banking Consortium 
or any foreign source. When the bandits 
took foreign citizens captive last year, 
they offered to supply ransom money. 

They are cheered in political activity 
by the guilds of foreign-resident Chinese, 
who look to them for the salvation of 
the ancestral homeland. This fidelity 
of expatriates, as much as international 
jealousy, international philanthropy, 
and the capability of homekeeping 
Chinese, assures that the Middle Coun- 
try will pull through its difficulties. 

The popular bodies in China have 
much to learn as to how to play their 
new part. Increase in brigandry, with 
the attendant risk of foreign interven- 
tion, demands that they abandon their 
indifference to the quarrels of military 
chiefs and secure an orderly demobilizing 
of the personal armies from which brig- 
and bands are recruited. The increas- 
ing destructiveness of partisan wars, due 
to more modern equipping of armies, is 
a spur to law-abiding elements to devise 
means of control. Yet the casualties 


from all China’s much advertised wars 
are about one-third as many among the 
four-fold greater population, as automo- 
bile casualties in the United States. 
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The tendency to centralization in- 
creases yearly, city guilds naturally 
progressing faster than peasant com- 
munes. Merchant guilds of the entire 
nation, Manchuria and Mongolia in- 
cluded, now have a common headquar- 
ters in Shanghai. The bankers are 
very strongly organized, with artisan 
guilds not far behind. 


The Guilds and Labor Unions 


ow comes the problem of modern 
N industrialism, with classes of im- 
personal employers and employee, be- 
yond the scope of the old guilds. Per- 
haps if industrial development were very 
rapid, the guild system might break 
down, as it did in Europe. Thanks to 
Chinese conservatism, this appears un- 
likely. Labor unions arise rapidly in 
new occupations, as for instance in rail- 
roading and cotton-spinning, and they 
cooperate with the guilds. Machine 
craftsmen may take the place of guild 
hand workers, but keep the old ideals. 
It would seem that Chinese industry is 
destined to avoid, to a great extent, the 
harsh conflict seen in the West, and 
achieve sympathetic cooperation be- 
tween employer and employee, the goal 
we have not yet attained. It is signifi- 
cant that native employers have much 
less difficulty in settling strikes and are 
less worried at the increasing demands 
of labor, than are foreign employers. 
The political interests of both employers 
and employees are now identical and in- 
dications are that they will work to- 
gether to establish the new type of re- 
public which we may expect gradually 
to take form in China. 

When delegates of the guilds sit side 
by side in Parliament, to speak for their 
constituencies, the Chinese will have a 
government consonant with their tra- 
dition, and will present to the world a 
contribution as unique politically as we 
may expect culturally from that ex- 
ceptional civilization developed without 
the predominant influence of warfare. 











The Mystery of Angkor 


By David Williamson 


In the Heart of the Jungles of Indo-China Loom the Vast Ruins of the Temples 
of the Khmers, Whose Civilization Perished Centuries Ago, 
for Causes Still Undiscovered 


N Saigon, they told us it was impos- 
sible to reach Angkor during the dry 
season, since it is accessible only by 
water and tourists in Indo-China usually 
go by a tiny steamer between the months 
of August and January. But a few en- 
couraging directions from a chance ac- 
quaintance sent us with all speed to 
Pnom-penh, the capital of the French 
colony of Cambodia, with which prop- 
erly the description of a visit to the 
age-old ruins of Angkor begins. Here 
one gets a general idea of the story of 
Cambodia, in preparation for appreciat- 
ing the magnificence and the mystery 
of the past civilization at Angkor. 
Angkor! The very name is a trumpet 
call to the Oriental traveler, a command 
to visit its fabulous and ageless myster- 
ies. For although archaeologists have 
studied it and adventurers recorded their 
impressions, it always looms huge, 
austere, inscrutable—a prodigious mys- 
tery impenetrably guarding its secret, 
a titanic matrix of Romance. 
All Cambodia’s history, in common 
with the greater part of the record of 
the Orient, is obscured by the lack of 


bo 


authentic documents and the supersti- 
tion that ruled men’s minds, making it 
impossible to determine where legend 
ceases and authentic narrative begins. 
Yet certain facts are clear. In the great 
stream of emigration from India during 
the first century A. D.—that in its 
course swept over Burma, Java, the 
southern tip of New Guinea, Northern 
New Zealand and Polynesia as far as 
the Sandwich and Society Islands—a 
wave of this populating stream broke 
on the southern shore of Indo-China 
and spread along the rich and pleasant 
valley of the Mekong River. These 
pioneers were Brahmins carrying with 
them all the Hindu tradition, religion 
and art of India; they called themselves 
Khmers or the sons of the prophet 
Kambu, from which is derived the angli- 
cized name Cambodia. The newcomers 
flourished and multiplied exceedingly, 
and established their empire over what 
is now known as Cambodia and eastern 
Siam. They were great builders and the 
dozen stone cities that today are all but 
lost amid the implacable jungle bear 
dramatic testimony to the fact. Be- 
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The south stairway at Angkor 
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These are not Cambodian firemen, nor Cambodian athletes engaged in a tug-o’-war. This 
picture, and the one on the opposite page, are details from a remarkable balustrade that forms 


the approach to Angkor-Thom. 


These are a few of the wicked giants that form one side, and 


on the other page are some of the good giants. They are helping to hold the body of the 
sacred snake “Naga” 


tween the sixth and twelfth centuries, 
the Khmers erected temple after temple 
to the glory of the Hindu Trimutri, 
culminating in the supreme architec- 
tural efforts of the temple Angkor-Wat, 
situated close by the walls of their 
capitol Angkor-Thom. 

Truth is more dramatic than fiction, 
and so is the closing of Khmer history. 
About the time of the second crusade in 
Europe—just as the Angkor-Wat, the 
world’s greatest temple, was being com- 
pleted—the entire civilization of the 
Khmers perished from earth. These 
mighty conquerors disappeared almost 
overnight, leaving no clue or trace of 
their going. One hundred years later 
in 1295, a Chinese traveler, Chew-ta- 
tuan, visited Angkor only to find it 
deserted and already encroached upon 
by the exuberant and destructive vege- 
tation. From that time on the colossal 
buildings of the Khmers have been 
swallowed by the jungle, inhabited only 
by reptiles and bats; the Siamese, who 





acquired the territory cared but little 
for these giant relics; and when the 
French in 1907 assumed the protectorate 
over Cambodia, they found the glory 
of Khmer art in almost hopeless ruin. 
However, they have done their best to 
rescue what they could from the hands 
of Time, and with characteristic thor- 
oughness and taste have concentrated 
their efforts on Angkor. 

From Pnom-penh we were soon set 
on our way, for through the good offices 
of the French resident, it was possible 
to commandeer a native boat called a 
sampan to transport us across the large 
shallow lake that isolates Angkor from 
the world. 

Finally we set out in a prosaic but 
efficient automobile truck that carries 
mail once a week to the French residency 
of Battambang. Under thick, dark 
jungle with here and there a clearing 
for rice cultivation, past thatched roofs 
of isolated houses hidden in greenery, 
through flocks of enormous storks or 























tiny, gorgeous parrakeet, we rolled along 
luxuriously enough on the excellent 
French road that represents so much 
labor and expense in that flood-devas- 
tated district. At Kiabor where we 
were told to take a sampan across the 
lake, the luxury came to an end; we 
were unceremoniously bustled out of the 
machine, our baggage dumped on the 
side of the embankment, and with a 
wave in the direction of the dilapidated 
and deserted rest-house or sala, the 
driver made off as if the devil were after 
him. Nothing in sight, nothing but 
walls of the immense, lugubrious forest 
cut by the shining white road like a 
ship’s wake between immense waves. 
As we stood there in the road amid a pile 
of equipment wondering where we were, 
where the lake and sampan were and 
what was our next move, an ancient 
buckboard drawn by two tiny ponies 
and completely filled by a khaki-clad, 
huge-hatted figure came into sight fol- 
lowed by three bullock carts crammed 
to overflowing with boxes, trunks, bed- 
ding and equipment enough, as I 
thought, for an infantry company. 

A cheery “Bonjour, messieurs, quelle 
chaleur!” revived our spirits and we 
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made the prodigious acquaintance of 
M. Bagard, director of Public Works of 
the district on a tour of inspection. A 
few questions and polite answers as- 
sured us that arrangements for our trip 
had been made, arid when M. Bagard 
insisted we lunch with him our good 
humor rose to a pinnacle. It was then 
that the necessity for the three bullock 
carts became pleasantly apparent. At 
a word appeared a table, chairs, napery, 
plates, cutlery, everything to grace a 
well-appointed board. ‘‘Tenez, mes- 
sieurs,” he pointed, as we sat down to 
an unequaled dejeuner prepared by our 
cook and served by his “boy.” “ These 
boxes—they are specially made for 
traveling,’ and he opened the lid of a 
packing case to display a selection of 
aperitifs and liqueurs, of red and white 
wines, certainly not ordinaires. 

“T always travel prepared for the 
pleasurable contingency of such a ren- 
contre.”’ And when I remarked that he 


did not touch a drop from the precious 
bottles that he offered us, I was dum- 
founded at this reincarnation of the 
good Samaritan. 

The population at a forlorn fishing 
hamlet which was our starting point was 
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The approach to Angkor-Thom. The south gate. 


preparing for the floods that take place 
every July when the Menkong, filled 
with melted Himalayan snows, over- 
flows into the lake and doubles its size. 
During the dry season the natives build 
temporary huts along the edge of the 
lake which are transformed into floating 
residences during flood times. As we 
arrived, these amphibious lake dwellers 
were busily converting their abodes; 
some put great pontoons under their 
houses; others who owned a junk made 
of it their summer home, merely aban- 
doning the land-house. But stranger 
still are the lacustrine villages out in the 
lake itself. Thatched huts resting on a 


network of bamboo rods are perched on 
tall bamboo poles like some huge, slat- 
ternly bird’s nest; each is a complete 
community in itself and is self-support- 
ing, for one sees vegetables and flowers 
growing in pots, fish in abundance 
salted and drying—even the poultry 
yard, placed on a lower “floor,” con- 
venient to all falling particles of food 
from the living quarters above. It is 
reported in the official year book that 
twenty million franes worth of fish are 
aught annually by these folk during the 
dry season. 

I do not like to remember our crossing 
of the Ton-le-Sop. Our sampan was 























twenty-five feet long and six in the beam. 
In this cramped space were four native 
rowers, the Annamite cook and ourselves, 
besides our baggage, cooking utensils, 
fuel, food and water sufficient for three 
days’ journey. Due to the sun’s in- 
tensity, we were forced to sit under a low 
dome of bamboo which allowed a space 
of forty inches between floor and roof. 
Moreover, the owners of this floating 
palace were fishermen and not par- 
ticular about cleaning the bilges. 
Locomotion in an unfavorable wind 


—and we had an unfavorable wind. 


—was effected solely by oars of the type 
used on gondolas. The lake, nowhere 
over six feet in depth in the dry season, 
was of a pinkish-brown color and had 
a decidedly fishy taste. To aggravate 
the discomfort of the quarters was 
the heat, that never got below 90° 
Fahrenheit. 

All things, however, come to an end, 
and even this interminable crossing of 
two days and nights was finally accom- 
plished. With broken backs and insen- 
sible olfactory nerves, we landed on the 
north side of the lake on a deserted 
shore, fringed by thick jungle. Great 
flocks of ducks and stately pelicans 
passed near, and an occasional marabou 
flapped slowly by, not a gun-shot away. 
There appeared a little native cart, to 
carry our dunnage, and we set out on 
foot along the narrow jungle lane. 
Hardly had we advanced five hundred 
yards, when some one shouted, and I 
saw in plain view on the road a large 
python. It was a moment’s work to get 
the shotgun and nearly blow the snake’s 
head off. I was very much excited, and 
inclined to be rather proud of my kill 
when Tap, the diminutive native guide 
who spoke some French, announced the 
python was twelve feet long. 

“But it is such a small one,’’ he said 
regretfully. However, he lifted the dead 
reptile into the cart, saying the natives 
in Siem-Reap would be glad to have it. 

“What for? Why, to eat, of course. 
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One of the many sculptured figures that adorn 
the ruins at Angkor 


They are very fond of python steak; it 
is very like chicken.” 

(I cannot vouch for the accuracy of 
this comparison, for, when a piece of 
this same python was offered me some 
days later, I was firm in refusing to 
touch it, alleging it was against my 
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From across the moat 


religion to do so. “For,” I said, “the 
serpent caused the Fall of Man, and is 
the symbol for the Devil. And although 
all nations, from earliest time to the 
present, have united in the custom of 
eating their God, who has ever heard 
of them eating their Devil?’’) 

On the way to Angkor one passes 


through the village of Siem-Reap—a 
most picturesque settlement, built on 
both sides of the river and stretching 
for miles with no homogeneity or regu- 
larity. The dense and magnificent vege- 
tation jungle so screens and covers the 
houses as scarcely to allow the casual 


eye to discover their presence. A few 











kilometers beyond Sien-Reap lay the 
government bungalow, where we arrived 
well after dark. The bungalow was not 
open during the dry season, and it took 
much shouting and beating on shuttered 
doors to galvanize the moribund guardian 
into a semblance of activity. (The 
guardian’s name was Ouk; he had an 
egg-shaped belly of alarming propor- 
tions, and three wives from whom in 
June he obtained three sons). Finally 
we managed to get two not uncomfort- 
able European beds; and having swal- 
lowed some food out of preposterously 
expensive tins, we ended a strenuous 
day in dreams of the morrow’s promise 
—Angkor! 

It is an unforgettable experience to 
witness a sunrise over Angkor-Wat. 
Against the dawn five great towers leap 
up from a formless mass of shadows; 
soon one distinguishes the immense gal- 
leries and porticoes of the topmost plat- 
form; as the first ruddiness stains the 
gray stone above, the eye can cut out 
from the shadows all the amazingly in- 
tricate roof-line of the two lower stories 
» of the temple—a conglomeration of 
b  eaves, porches, doors, galleries, on dif- 
ferent levels. It is a mountain of stone 

that looks like a gray city of clustered 
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houses with five magnificent spires as a 
crown. And, with the sun, the whole 
vast building appears and the pile de- 
taches itself from its setting of green 
jungle—a gray cloud rising from an 
ocean of emerald. 

Being the best preserved of Angkor’s 
ruins, as it is the largest temple in the 
world, Angkor-Wat will claim a great 
part of the visitor’s attention. In out- 
line it has the form of a pyramid, and is 
built of three square terraces or stories, 
concentric and superimposed. Passing 
through the monumental gate, or gopura, 
that stands before the temple, one treads 
along a splendid paved avenue some four 
hundred yards long, flanked by small 
shrines and serpentine balustrades, that 
lead direct to the lowest floor of the 
edifice. This terrace is twelve feet above 
the ground and stretches three hundred 
yards on a side, and a double set of 
galleries wall it about. It is in these 
colonnades that are found the astound- 
ing series of bas-reliefs that make the 
eyes start and rebel at the task of em- 
bracing so much detail. As the visitor 
proceeds toward the center of the temple 
his astonishment increases at the in- 
tricacy and extravagance of sculptural 
detail. Every wall, every pillar, every 








A fragment portraying a Garonda bearing the four-armed Vishnu on his shoulders and the 
sacred polycephalous snake “Naga” being attacked by giants 
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Bas-relief from Angkor 


surface is carved and:decorated with a their distaste for unbroken straight lines. 
minuteness and redundancy thoroughly Yet in boldness of conception and in 
Oriental. The Khmers had a horror of majesty of achievement, Angkor-Wat 
bare surfaces, and the roof-lines show ranks second to no building of Egypt or 
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Assyria.'! From the second terrace one tower, two hundred feet high. ‘“ Herein 
sees the central mass, the highest story, lies the supreme unity of the temple: 
where is the sanctuary. From the four every architectural part pre-supposes 
corners rise semi-elliptical towers, grace- _ the final tower and is subordinate to it.”’ 


ful yet massive; while in the middle, As one leaves the temple, one’s atten- 
dominating all and completing the pyra- _ tion is attracted by a Cambodian village 
mid, is the great lotus-bud central —ascore of squalid huts that are disposed 
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Towers bearing the four faces of Brahma 


*No mortar of any kind was used in the construction of Angkor. 
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in disorder about a small clearing, whose 
central. building is a rude one-storied 
pagoda on flimsy stilts. A group of 
Buddhist priests, shaven of head and 
swathed in vividest yellow robes, lounge 
about it, evidently preferring the home- 
liness of their miserable bamboo sanc- 
tuary to the awe-inspiring frigidity of 
the ancient edifice in whose shadow they 
crawl about. Huts round about stand 
on slender poles some six feet off the 
ground, and are roofed by a heavy thatch 
that slants sharply to the floor. The 
sleeping quarters of the family are in 
this upper story; in the open space below 
the house are the living quarters of not 
only the humans but of all the owner’s 
live-stock—pigs, chickens, perhaps a 
great carabao with moist, sensitive nose 
and enormous, bad-tempered horns, 
Half-naked women cook amid the 
squalor, unmindful of their stark-naked 
offspring who tumble happily about in 
the filth. Under one hut an old crone 


spins gossamer threads from the vivid 


saffron cocoons of wild silk-worms with 

marvelousdexterity and patience; she will 
later weave them 
to make the coarse 
silk sarong, that 
forms the sole gar- 
ment of the Cam- 
bodian. The men 
of the household 
sit idly chewing 
the ever-present 
betel with supreme 
insouciance. 


A mystery in the jungles 
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These Cambodians in the country 
north of Lake Ton-le-Sap are a primitive 
and semi-nomadic race. They cultivate 
a clearing for one year only, then in 
small bands move to virgin fields; and 
the rude bow and arrow are still used 
for bringing down the wild chicken and 
“peacocks that abound in this region. It 
is unthinkable that these half-savage 
creatures can be the descendants of the 
master-masons and architects who built 
Angkor. Yet they are a gentle race, 
shy and childish, every movement en- 
dowed with the grace of wild things. 
Happily they are not yet infected by the 
noxious influences that corrupt primitive 
peoples who come in contact with the 
white man. 

From the temple of Angkor-Wat, it is 
a half-hour’s walk to Angkor-Thom, 
“the great capital”—a city more than 
a mile square, fortified like any other 
medieval town by a moat and a high 
wall, with four enormous gates in the 
exact center of each side. One passes 
over the moat by means of a great cause- 
way whose balustrades are formed by 
two rows of seated giants holding in their 
arms the body of a huge cobra, whose 
expanded hood is raised angrily as if to 
threaten the intruder. This Cobra, dear 
to Hindu mythology and portrayed in- 
cessantly at Angkor, is the Naga who, 


‘being wound around the Sacred Moun- 


tain and vigorously pulled at both ends 
by giants, churned the sea for a thousand 
years till it‘finally produced ambrosia 
for the Gods. 


of Indo-China 
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“It was created to be the most magnificent of edifices” 


Inside the walls of Angkor-Thom, 
where once was a teeming population, 
little is left but the mountainous ruins 
of several temples and perhaps a palace 
or two; the jungle has claimed the rest 
and now covers with its impenetrable 
and destructive luxuriance the greater 
portion of the ancient civilization. At 
the very center of the city stand the 
noble remains of the great temple to 
Brahma called Ba-yon, “the king’s 
temple.” It was designed to be “the most 
magnificent of all edifices, the hub 
of the universe,” says an inscription. 
And if intricacy of plan, extravagance of 
detail and massive ruggedness of outline 
are synonymous with magnificence, 
surely Ba-yon fulfills its purpose. It is 
in the presence of this huge and crum- 
bling ruin that one feels the real. signifi- 
cance of the Khmer art. Rugged, 
austere, daedal, it is the expression in 
stone of the faith of the active, arro- 
gant and cruel masters of Angkor. At 
the time of the Ba-yon’s building, about 
900 A. D., Buddhism had not insinuated 
itself into the builder’s thoughts, to 
undermine his strong belief in the Older 
Gods. All the severity, all the intricacy, 
all the terror and cruelty of Hinduism 
is there; one seems to smell the blood of 
sacrificial victims. 


Within a radius of five miles of 
Angkor-Thom are the ruins of at least 
a dozen temples, three enormous reser- 
voirs and countless smaller monuments. 
But the relentless forest has all but en- 
gulfed the few remains of what it has 
left standing. In Prah-Khan for exam- 
ple, perhaps the oldest of Khmer tem- 
ples, gorgeous smooth-barked trees rise 
two hundred feet from the very sanc- 
tuary and their tentacle like roots are 
slowing prving stone from stone. Myr- 
iads of bats infest the shadows of the 
interior, while bands of monkeys leap 
about the once-sacred towers. Lianas 
and dense bush nearly hide the stone 
and overhead heavy tropical foliage 
keeps out the sunlight. The Arabian 
rhyme comes pat: 


Think in this batter’d Caravanserai, 

Whose portals are alternate night and day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his pomp 
Abode his destined hour, and went his way. 


They say the lion and the lizard keep 

The courts where Jamshyd gloried and 
drank deep, 

And Bahram, that great hunter—the wild 
ass 

Stamps o’er his head but cannot break his 
sleep. 














Why Turkey Deposed the Caliph 
A Turkish View 


By Mufty-Zade K. Zia Bey 


As a Member’ of the Dynastic Family, Abdul Medjid Was Felt to Be Dangerous 


to the New Republic, and the 


> Turkish Government Desired to 


Give the Whole Moslem World Opportunity to 
Choose a New Spiritual Head 


INCE the new Turkish Government 

abolished the Caliphate some weeks 
ago, the far-reaching results of this act 
have slowly been making themselves 
felt in the Moslem world. Western 
statesmen have prophesied all sorts of 
political reverberations, but few have 
considered the tremendous spiritual re- 
sults for Islam and the three hundred 
million followers of the Prophet. 

The West has made the mistake of re- 
garding the Moslem World as a single 
Empire. Even as far back as the Cru- 
sades, the West worked under the delu- 
sion that its combined Christian Knights 
were fighting against the combined 
Knighthood of Islam, whereas the only 
Moslems who at that time opposed the 
Christian onrush were those who had 
actual possession of the Holy Lands. 
These were at one time Arabs, at an- 
other Saracens. 

The fact is that there never has been 
a Moslem Empire embracing all the 
Moslem World. But there always has 
been a Moslem Commonwealth of tribes 
and principalities, distinct from each 
other yet welded together by common 
ties of ethics and religion. But at no 
time have they been as strong as during 
the life of the Prophet and during the 
lives of his four immediate successors, 
all of whom were elected as the spiritual 
leaders of their people. 

Unfortunately, history proved that 
human nature is the same even in the 
lands of the Prophet. Through revolution 
and bloodshed culminating in the mur- 
der of Ali, the last “ perfect’”’ Caliph, the 


system of an hereditary Caliphate was 
forced on Islam. And as a consequence 
the Caliphate became more and more 
vested with temporal powers. The 
Commonwealth of Islam began to dis- 
integrate and at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century found itself divided into 
four confederacies under separate Caliphs 
—in Moroeco—where it still survives— 
in Cairo, in Bagdad and in Mecca. 
Soon thereafter the Turkish Sultan 
Selim, by military conquest, added to 
his own temporal powers those of the 
three rival Caliphates. Ever since, the 
Ottoman Sultans of Turkey have held 
“by right of birth” those functions orig- 
inally designed as the reward of spiritual 
fitness. Actually they paid but little 
attention to their so-called spiritual 
powers over Islam. And it was only 
during our own generation that Abdul- 


‘Hamid took advantage for his own bene- 


fit of the false interpretation placed on the 
Caliphate by Western politicians and en- 
deavored to use it as a political weapon 
against the policy of dismemberment 
adopted by European Powers in regard 
to Turkey. 

But this attempt to give to the Cali- 
phate the political leadership of Islam was 
a total failure. Moslems never took it 
seriously, as evidenced during the gen- 
eial war, when non-Turkish Moslems 
took arms against Turkey despite the 
fact that their so-called Caliph had called 
upon them to fight for his cause. That 
cause being political and not ethical, 
they refused to lend him their assist- 
ance. It is true that later the arm of 




















Great Britain was stayed at Constanti- 
nople largely because of intervention of 
the Moslems of India. But this inter- 
vention was not so much due to the at- 
tachment of the Moslem Hindoos to the 
Ottoman Caliph as to their devotion to 
the theory of spiritual union for which 
the Caliphat stands. 

Finally reform in the Caliphate of Is- 
lam has come—and come from within. 
After their popular rising and subse- 
quent victory over foreign invaders the 
Turkish people realized that their 
strength was not in devotion to a dy- 
nasty but in national unity; and im- 
bued by the democratic trend of the 
times, they abolished the Sultanate and 
proclaimed a Republic. Obviously, in 
a democratic country even spiritual func- 
tions could not be inherited. And to 
leave them vested in a dynasty which 
had ruled the country for centuries was 
a danger to the very existence of the 
new republic. The temptation of trying 
to recover his former temporal power 
might at some time become too much 
for a “dynastic’”’ Caliph. Consequently, 
after about a year of experiment and 
with no reflection on Abdul Medjid 
Han, the Ottoman Caliph, the Turkish 
National Assembly abolished the Cali- 
phate as a privilege inherited in the 
Ottoman Dynasty. 

After the first shock—even admitting 
that there has been a shock—the Mos- 
lem people are bound to be brought 
more closely together by this action. 
They will realize that by giving up of 
her own free will a privilege she had ac- 
quired by foree of arms centuries ago, 
Turkey makes it possible for the Moslem 
world to revert to the original principles 
of a spiritual Commonwealth, as prac- 
ticed by Islam at the time of the Prophet 
and during the lives of the four “perfect” 
Caliphs. It is true that the personal am- 
bitions of certain Eastern potentates 
may for a while complicate.the situation. 
But no Eastern ruler will dare put for- 
ward his claims for the Caliphate unless 
he be backed by a Western Government. 
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And if he be backed by a Western Gov- 
ernment, this alone will destroy his pur- 
pose in the eyes of Islam. 

That the next step to be taken will be 
the calling of a general Moslem congress 
to elect an individual or a body vested 
with the Caliphate seems a foregone con- 
clusion. The Ulemas of Egypt have al- 
ready proposed the calling of such a 
Congress. It is favored by the Moslems 
of India and sanctioned even by the de- 
posed Caliph, Abdul Medjid Han. The 
Turkish people will naturally welcome 
such a Congress, as it would mean that 
the policy of democratization was sanc- 
tioned by the whole of Islam. No Mos- 
lem sovereign or state could refuse to 
participate in such a Congress, as it 
would be a Congress of peoples and not 
of governments. The Moslems them- 
selves would send their delegates, acting 
as individuals and not as nations, and 
would naturally abide by the majority 
decision. Thus the Caliphate would once 
more revert to its original function of 
spiritual leadership. And precisely be- 
cause elected by all Moslem peoples and 
because non-political, it would establish 
stronger bonds of cooperation within 
Islam. 

Quite naturally the Western mind 
finds difficulty in understanding the real 
significance of the Caliphate to Islam. As 
Islam has no clergy it cannot be com- 
pared to the papacy and still less to the 
hierarchy of the Church of England. 
Perhaps the best way to express it for 
Westerners is to say that an elected 
Caliphate is the governing body of the 
spiritual League of the Moslem peoples. 
The new elected Caliph—the fifth “ per- 
fect’ Caliph—would have as his function 
the establishment of a spiritual unity 
among the three hundred million Mos- 
lems of the world, irrespective of race, 
of party, or of national ambition. And 
such a spiritual unity can only lead to 
progress and peace among all nations, 
irrespective of creed, as it will make 
them conscious of their oneness before 
God. 






Liquor Control in Scandinavia 
By Robert Swan Townsend 


An American Observer Tells of the Results of Three Contrasted Ways of 
Handling the Traffic—By Monopoly and Restricted Sale in 
Sweden, By Partial Prohibition in Norway, and By 
Free Sale Under Heavy Taxation in Denmark 


WEDEN, Norway and Denmark 

have three different methods for 
handling the sale of liquor. During a 
five months’ sojourn in Scandinavia I 
have made a special study at close range 
of what these countries are doing in re- 
spect to this problem so full of concern 
to the United States. 

Sweden has a government monopoly, 
with a control upon the amount each 
person is permitted to purchase. Nor- 
way became dry in 1920, but later al- 
tered its views in order to retain a 
lucrative Portuguese market for its fish 
in exchange for wines. Denmark has 
no restriction upon the amount a person 
may buy other than the exorbitant 
prices, created by the very heavy taxes 
levied by the government upon mer- 
chants in the liquor trade. 

In my travels I went from the ex- 
treme southern part of Sweden, in the 
province of Skane, to some two hundred 
miles within the Arctic circle in northern 
Lapland, stopping in all the large cities 
and smaller towns, with an occasional 
excursion into the country to chat with 
the peasants. Being thoroughly con- 
versant with the Swedish language and 
understanding the other two Scandi- 
navian tongues, I was able to learn and 
observe many aspects of the liquor ques- 
tion directly from the people through 
conversation as well as from the news- 
papers and periodicals. 

For many years Sweden has had its 
famous “System,” formerly known as 
the “Goteborg System” and more re- 
cently modified through the efforts of its 
present head, Doctor Bratt. 


Each unmarried subject is permitted 
two and sometimes three liters (2.11 and 
3.17 quarts) per calendar month, of 
what we commonly call “hard liquor,” 
while those who are married are allowed 
four liters (4.23 quarts). There is no re- 
striction upon the amount of wine and 
beer consumed. It is only necessary to 
purchase it through the regular pre- 
scribed channels. In each city the gov- 
ernment has retail shops, while in the 
sparsely settled districts a store is 
usually located at the county seat. 

However, before a person may take 
advantage of his liquor privilege, it is 
necessary to obtain what in. Swedish is 
called a ‘‘motbok,” which translated 
means “control book.” This is not as 
easily obtainable as one might suppose. 
First of all a person must have reached 
the age of twenty-five before an appli- 
cation for one of these books may be 
filed. Then it is necessary to go to the 
nearest branch office of the System. 
There all persons are thoroughly ques- 
tioned as to their moral character before 
the four-page application is given them 
to fill out. In it are contained the usual 
questions found in any of our govern- 
ment employment blanks, such as date 
of birth, residence, occupation, religion, 
and so on. Having filled out this list of 
questions it is next necessary to prove 
that all taxes have been paid. This is 
the most important of all, for no control 
book is forthcoming if it is ascertained 
that the taxpayer has been lax. 

After about ten days from the time 
the application was made, word is re- 
ceived by the branch office from the cen- 
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{ leaf from a Swedish “Control Book.” Each purchaser must sign a receipt for all liquor bought 
against his allowance 


tral office in Stockholm to which all 
requests must be sent, that a book has 
been granted. The applicant is then 
notified by letter that a control book 
awaits him at the shop nearest his resi- 
dence and that the allowance is to be so 
much per month, only obtainable at the 
locality mentioned. 

Immediately upon the receipt of this 
letter the Swede generally hastens to the 
shop specified, to obtain his book and 
first allowance of drinkables. He must 
first sign a receipt for his book before it 
is handed to him. This is done so that 
his signature may always be checked 
upon his applications for goods in the 
future. The book is then his. 

If he wants to use it at once he takes 
out the first leaf, writing in the proper 
place what he would purchase, after- 
ward signing it. If, for example, he pur- 
chases 2 liters of whisky, 2 liters of wine 
and 3 liters of beer, the leaf would ap- 
pear as in the accompanying illustration. 

A clerk then checks the amount of 
heavy liquor he has applied for with his 
record card. 

He passes the leaf to the next clerk, 
who presents a price list, asking how 
much he wants to pay and the brand he 
desires at the price decided upon. This 
settled and paid for, a slip is handed to 
the next clerk, who fills the order, which 
the purchaser must take with him, as 


the System does not deliver anything to 
a residence. The only exception to this 
occurs in the country districts, where it 
would be necessary for a person to travel 
many miles to make a purchase. Then 
it is permissible to mail in the control 
book leaf, after which the goods are sent 
to the purchaser over the State railways 
freight free. 

Almost all of the larger hotels and res- 
taurants are permitted to sell spirits, 
wines and beer, but are supposed to 
abide by certain regulations in doing so. 
They are not allowed to serve the cus- 
tomary Swedish schnapps (a kind of gin), 
a cocktail, or any other appetizer unless 
the guest is sitting at table after first 
having ordered a meal. After dining, 
when liqueurs are desired with coffee, it 
is demanded that the receipted dinner 
bill be signed by the maitre d’hétel and 
presented to the coffee room waiter be- 
fore they may be served. The total 
amount of spirit allowed per person with 
one meal is 15 centileters (5.07 fluid 
ounces). This must include the appe- 
tizer and the liqueur with coffee. The 
amount of beer and wine of any sort is 
limited only by the capacity and purse 
of the guest. 

Only wines and beer are permitted to 
be sold on Swedish passenger ships ply- 
ing within Swedish territorial limits and 
in the dining cars on all railroads. 
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The above is a brief statement of 
what the Swedish liquor control 
amounts to as prescribed by law. As 
showing what sometimes actually hap- 
pens, the following incidents are not 
without interest. 


Theory and Practice 


HE southernmost province of Sweden 
Ti Skane. It is the garden of Sweden 
and produces most all of the food grown 
in the entire country. The whole land- 
seape is dotted with magnificent cha- 
teaus and castles situated upon tremen- 
dous agricultural estates, owned as a 
general rule by families whose titles 
date back to the middle ages. They are 
a very proud people and consider Skane 
a country all by itself and most decidedly 
not a mere province of Sweden. 

I happened to attend a luncheon 
party one day in one of the larger cities 
in this province, given by a member of 
one of these old aristocratic families. It 
took place in a very well-known and 
swagger hotel. After it was over I ex- 
pressed surprise at the fact that the 
schnapps seemed to flow like water and 
that when we arrived at the coffee stage 
bottles of whisky, cognac and other 
liqueurs were placed upon the table. 

My host answered immediately, ‘‘ You 
don’t seem to understand! This is 
Skane you are now in, my good chap. 
We do not abide by those silly, childish 
regulations made by the Swedes up in 
Stockholm. This is a free country! We 
do what we please here, and live like 
gentlemen!” 

Once during a railroad journey I was 
making I ran across a friend of mine. 
As the luncheon hour approached I sug- 
gested we sit together. He readily as- 
sented and we proceeded to the dining 
car. As soon as we were seated he in- 
vited me to partake of schnapps. 

“But you know that it is impossible 
to get any spirits on these trains,’ I 
answered. 

“Surely it is impossible to purchase 
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any,” he replied, “but they will always 
keep your own private bottle on the ice 
for you. Mine has been there since we 
started. It’s the first thing I do when 
I board a train for a long trip. Eat 
lunch without schnapps? No, thank 
you!” 

I might add here that the same pro- 
cedure is possible on any of the dry 
ships within the territorial limits. 

Some time later I was visiting the 
island of Gotland, which is some ten 
hours by boat from Stockholm in the 
Baltic Sea. 

After a morning of sightseeing one of 
the Swedes of the party asked the 
waitress in the hotel where we were to 
lunch whether it were possible to get 
any spirits to drink. 

““Why surely,” said the maid. 

“But how much?” questioned my 
companion. 

“Oh, as much as you can hold,” re- 
sponded the little girl, with a smile. 

Upon being discreetly questioned as 
to how this was possible, the waitress 
informed us that a great deal of this 
liquor was smuggled in from dry Fin- 
land and Germany. 


Another Example 


n the grounds of the Goteborg Tercen- 
tennial Exposition was a restaurant 
with a seating capacity of four thousand 
persons. The man who ran it paid a 
very large sum for the concession, which 
included the monopoly for the sale of 
Swedish punch within the fair grounds. 
Now, if there is anything a Swede cares 
for and enjoys, it is his punch with 
coffee. Therefore the astute manager 
of this restaurant began to coin money 
by selling punch at any and all times 
without demanding that his patrons eat 
the necessary amount of food set down 
by law. In time this was heard of in 
Stockholm and an agent was sent down 
to stop it. Upon being taken to task by 
the agent for his actions, the landlord 
replied that he was doing no more than 
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any of the hotels in town, and further 
that if the agent would stop for a few 
days he would furnish proof of this state- 
ment. The agent remained. The man- 
ager sent personal investigators to all 
the hotels and, true to his word, supplied 
the agent with the evidence he had 
promised. From that time on the “lid” 
was put on tight throughout the city. 

In general, the System seems to func- 
tion extremely well directly under the 
eyes of the officials, because the hotels 
and restaurants are afraid of losing their 
licenses if they do not adhere to the reg- 
ulations. Naturally, in the parts of the 
country well removed from Stockholm 
the System is less strict. In some places 
people are continually lending their con- 
trol books to friends, and many of the 
poorer classes who cannot themselves 
afford to drink take out their books 
simply to make money by hiring them 
out. I heard of one “booklegger”’ who 
regularly rented more than forty books 
every month, selling the liquor at a suf- 
ficient profit to enable him to pay the 
people from whom he rented the books 
and make money himself. 


Club Oases 


NOTHER unfailing source of supply is 
the clubs. There is no limit to the 
amount of spirit a member may get at 
any time of day or night that a club 
is open. 

Transients who cannot get hold of 
books and have no friends in clubs can 
almost always obtain a drink by a suf- 
ficient bribe to the head waiter of a 
hotel, if the hotel is not too near 
Stockholm. 

The last source of illicit liquor is smug- 
gling from Norway, Denmark, Finland, 
Germany, Poland and England. Just 
before I left Sweden an officer in the cus- 
toms service told me that in the near 
future if a person was caught smuggling 
liquor not only a fine but a jail sentence 
would be imposed. 
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I asked many people of every class 
what their opinion of the System was. 
A vast majority were greatly in favor 
of it. They admitted in some cases it 
was annoying, but declared in the long 
run it greatly decreased drunkenness and 
was a sound organization which func- 
tioned well as a whole. I can confirm 
their statements as to drunkenness, for 
I saw almost no persons drunk upon the 
streets, and in the few cases I observed 
they were generally foreigners. 


Norway’s Trial of Prohibition 


I“ 1920 Norway became a “dry” 
country. However, this did not last 
long because of a commercial agreement 
with Portugal. Under this agreement 
Norway found a market for its fish in 
Portugal, while Portugal sent its wines 
to Norway. Thus Norway became a 
“light wine and beer” country. The 
maximum per cent of alcohol then per- 
mitted in any beverage was 12. This 
agreement finally came to an end and 
the per cent of alcohol was increased. 
Norway now buys her liquor supplies 
from whomever she will. 

A glance at the wine list of any hotel 
or restaurant in Christiania shows quite 
plainly that even the most particular 
connoisseur may find his special brand 
of wine, whatever it may be, from the 
lightest of clarets to the heavy port. 

Whisky is still under control, and sale 
is not permitted in the hotels or restau- 
rants. The same rule applies to all other 
“hard liquors.” All such drinks are sold 
in the same manner as in our own 
country at the present time, only by 
doctors’ prescriptions filled by druggists. 

Before the curtailment of strong 
liquors it was most decidedly bad form 
for any lady to take schnapps at a dinner 
party. Now, however, I was told by a 
Norwegian friend, that a schnapps glass 
is always placed for the women at every 
dinner, and that they take it with as 
much gusto as do the men, sometimes 
even taking more than one. 
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I also learned that whereas the law 
expressly states that a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion is necessary before any druggist 
may dispense liquor, quite often persons 
merely go into a drug store, saying that 
they have not had time to get the pre- 
scription, but will bring it in the morn- 
ing, and the liquor desired is immedi- 
ately sold to them. I also heard of cases 
of doctors who would write out prescrip- 
tions covering three bottles, for the same 
fee, in order to “save time.” 

Naturally, as whisky is legally sold, 
those English firms manufacturing liquor 
advertise in all the newspapers, and even 
on the sides of the street cars in Chris- 
tiania. In many instances the ads will 
read, “Drink So and So’s Whisky, 
obtainable at your druggist’s.” 


A Smugglers’ Paradise 


MUGGLING is rampant along the Nor- 
S wegian coast near all the larger sea- 
ports. No country is better suited to 
the purposes of the marine smuggler and 
the bootlegger who awaits him on shore. 
The whole of the Norwegian coast is a 
mass of long, deep fjords. To add to 
these accesses to the thinly settled coast, 
the weather is generally rainy or foggy, 
and except during the short summer it 
is very dark because of the northern lati- 
tude in which Norway is situated. To 
offset these natural assets afforded to the 
illicit liquor trade there is a compara- 
tively small navy and customs service. 
I was told that at least two-thirds of 
the population of some three million 
would be necessary to stop smuggling. 

Once in a while a smuggler is caught. 
This amusing story was going the rounds 
while I was in Christiania. A foreign 
ship was caught smuggling, brought into 
port and its cargo of liquor put ashore. 
The authorities then sent five auto 
trucks down to the wharf to get the con- 
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fiscated cases. The five trucks started 
off on their mission. Some bright per- 
son sent along another truck identical 
in every way with the other five. This 
extra auto was loaded along with the 
rest and has not been heard of since. 

Of course, a great deal of this smug- 
gled spirit is not consumed in Norway. 
What is not sold in Norway is shipped 
over the border into Sweden. 

I saw quite a good deal of drunken- 
ness about the Christiania water front. 


In Denmark 


O RESTRICTION applies to the sale 
N of drinks in Denmark other than 
the high prices charged. Copenhagen, 
which has approximately one-fourth of 
the population of Denmark, is much 
more continental than any other city in 
Scandinavia. There one sees carousing, 
drunkenness upon the streets, and wild 
parties. In the Danish capital are also 
to be found so-called “bars.” It is the 
only place in Scandinavia where they 
are now permitted. They are generally 
called “The English Bar,’ or the 
“American Bar.” 


HEN the Swedish, Norwegian and 

Danish liquor sales systems are 
compared, there is no question in my 
mind which is the best. It is the 
Swedish one. Naturally there are in- 
fractions of this system. It would be 
strange if this were not so. But, in gen- 
eral, it works to great advantage. As 
the Swedes say themselves, it has de- 
cidedly lessened the amount of drunk- 
enness. And it has had another very 
beneficial influence in that today most 
Swedes drink at home rather than in 
public. The System as directed by 
Doctor Bratt is not merely a machine 
evolved from arbitrary laws and restric- 
tions. It is practical. 
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Keeping Peace in the North 
Atlantic 


By Harald Toksvig 


Problems That Affect Little-Known Islands of the North Atlantic and How 
Norway and Denmark Are Settling the Question of Danish 
Sovereignty Over Greenland 


O the average person, Greenland 
suggests icebergs, the Shetland 
Islands bring to mind sturdy, shaggy 
ponies, and as for the Orkneys and the 
Faroe Islands—they bring only a trou- 
bled attempt to recollect hazy lessons in 
geography. Very. few remember the 
small dots on the map north of the 
British Isles, queer little shapes with 
long names running into the Atlantic. 
Yet these unfamiliar regions are beset 
with much the same problems that agi- 
tate the rest of the world. Here too we 
find differences arising from desires for 
independence and attempts at territorial 
expansion. These differences, some of 
which are serious, are being settled by 
the nations concerned in a civilized 
manner. Warfare has not been resorted 
to as the only means of settling disputes, 
and even the League of Nations has not 
been called upon. 


It is now several years since Iceland 
became an independent country united 
with Denmark only by the same king. 
The Danish colony of Greenland, how- 
ever, has caught the eye of the Nor- 
wegians. They claim certain privileges 
on its east coast. Then there are the 
Faroe Islands where a Home Rule 
leader has waved the banner of inde- 
pendence until defeated by his own 
people at a recent election. And in the 


Orkneys and Shetlands, British isles for 
almost five hundred years, a ‘“‘Back-to- 
Denmark” league has been started by 
people who believe that their islands 





would be better off if they reverted to 
the Danish flag. 

Not many people in England and 
certainly none in Denmark are paying 
serious attention to the separatists in 
the Orkneys and Shetlands. And judg- 
ing from the results of the election which 
has just taken place in the Faroe Islands, 
there is little likelihood of any indepen- 
dence movement succeeding there. 


The Faroese inhabit a group of small 
islands between the Shetlands and Ice- 
land. “Most of their 22,000 inhabitants 
are fishermen. These islands were 
originally settled by Norwegians and to 
a lesser extent by Danes, and for almost 
six hundred years they have been part 
of Denmark. They are represented in 
both houses of the Danish congress and 
they also have a local assembly called 
the Lagting. Their relations with Den- 
mark have always been most friendly, 
although a party for years has been 
demanding more local home rule. 


The leader of the Home Rule party, 
Mr. Joannes Patursson, astonished the 
Danes last year by declaring, during a 
visit to Norway, that, as the people of 
the Faroe Islands were of Norwegian 
origin, they wanted to be independent 
of Denmark so that they might draw 
closer to Norway. His party had suf- 
fered an unexpected defeat in 1920 and 
by taking this extreme position, Mr. 
Patursson thought to better the pros- 
pects of his party in the January, 1924, 
elections. But he was disappointed. 
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Typical houses in the Faroe Islands. The Faroe Islands are Danish possessions lying between 
the Shetland Islands and Iceland. Most of the 22,000 inhabitants are fishermen 


The result was a still larger defeat than 
in 1920. The Home Rule party repudi- 
ated him, and forced him to declare in 
the Lagting that, as far as the party 
was concerned, it wanted only a suitable 
status within the Danish realm and had 
not demanded any rapprochement to- 
ward Norway or knew of any movement 
in the Faroe Islands pointing in that 
direction. 

Denmark has always taken a real 
interest in these islands and has at no 
time exploited them in any way. 
Harbors, roads and other improve- 
ments have been built on the islands 
by money from the Danish treasury. 
Schools, churches and hospitals have 
also been supported by the Danish gov- 
ernment. That Danish rule has not been 
oppressive is evident from the fact that 
the Danes took no action against Mr. 
Patursson when he advocated separation 
from Denmark and union with Norway, 
although such a program might well 
have been considered treason. The 
Faroese, of course, enjoy the fullest 
liberties as regards language. It is 
the tongue most used in the schools, al- 
though Danish is also used, chiefly be- 
cause too few schoolbooks have been 
translated into the native language. 


Neither have the Bible or hymn books 
been translated, so that Danish is used 
in most of the churches. 

As to the more serious question of 
Greenland, the Norwegians have not, 
as reported in a good many American 
newspapers, asked Denmark to return 
Greenland because it was originally a 
Norwegian colony. New England might 
as well be claimed on the ground that 
the Norwegian Thorfin Karlsefni set- 
tled on that coast almost five hundred 
years before Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. 

Norway’s only position has been 
officially to refuse recognition of Den- 
mark’s sovereignty over eastern Green- 
land, a sovereignty accorded by all the 
great powers, because of alleged Nor- 
wegian hunting and fishing rights off 
the East coast. 

It was Norwegians, or Icelanders of 
Norwegian stock, who founded the first 
European colonies in Greenland, but 
the colonies were neglected and disap- 
peared entirely. The second coloniza- 
tion of Greenland took place about 
three hundred years ago on the initiative 
of the missionary Hans Egede. He was 
born in Norway of Danish parents and 
always considered himself a Dane, re 
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tiring to Denmark and spending his last 
years there when, in his old age, he was 
compelled to give up his great work in 
the Far North. Norwegian .merchants 
of the city of Bergen financed him but, 
when the colonization of Greenland 
proved unprofitable, they gave up, and 
the Danish government had to step in 
and. take over the trade which in time 
was made a government monopoly. 

It has been claimed by some Norwe- 
gians that, when Norway was separated 
from Denmark in 1814, the Danes more 
cleverly than justly retained the north- 
ern colonies, but Norway’s own histo- 
rians disprove this and the Norwegians 
have several times recognized Greenland 
as a Danish possession, for instance in 
the commercial treaty of 1826. Green- 
land is a poor country and has not been 
a paying proposition for Denmark. The 
trade monopoly has resulted in a finan- 
cial loss but it seems to have benefited 
the Greenlanders. By making Green- 
land a closed country where no outsiders 
can exploit the Eskimos or corrupt them 
with liquor, the Danes have succeeded 
in not only preserving the native popula- 


The coast of Greenland. 
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tion but in increasing it, so that the 
proportionate surplus of births in Green- 
land is now larger than in most civilized 


countries. This is a real achievement, 
for in other countries such as Labrador 
and Alaska the Eskimos are rapidly 
decreasing in number. 

Many scientists, including the most 
famous of Norwegian explorers, Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen, have commended the 
Danish administration of Greenland. It 
would be ideal, of course, to have the 
Greenlanders rule themselves, but a 
population of 14,000 and a coast line of 
two thousand miles make this a little 
difficult, considering the present state 
of civilization of the inhabitants. 

The Danes have taught the Greenland 
Eskimos to read and write their native 
language and in the administration and 
trade, in the churches and schools, ten 
times as many Greenlanders as Danes 
areemployed. Through municipal coun- 
cils the Eskimos largely manage their 
own affairs and even settle their judicial 
disputes except criminal offenses, which, 
however, are so rare that no jails exist 
in Greenland. 





The larger boats are called “women’s boats,” while in the background 
may be seen the small individual “kayaks” which the Greenlanders handle with great dexterity 
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Eskimo children of Greenland. 


In the background is one of the icebergs that frequently 


cause trouble in the North Atlantic steamship lanes 


While there are numerous settlements 
on the west coast of Greenland, there 
is only one on the east coast, at Ang- 
magssalik. Denmark, however, claimed 
sovereignty over all Greenland, and her 
scientific expeditions, more than sixty 
in number, supported her claims. With 
the exception of some four hundred 
miles, mapped by Americans, English- 
men and others, the whole of Greenland 
has been explored by Danes, some of 


whom paid with their lives for their 


discoveries. The Norwegians’ one 
Greenland expedition was Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen’s crossing of the inland ice. 
This was financed by the Danish 
merchant Gamél. 

Nevertheless, Norway is the only 
country disputing Denmark’s sover- 
eignty over all Greenland. When the 
United States in 1916 took over the 
Virgin Islands from Denmark, the 
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American government declared officially 
that it had no objection to Denmark 
extending her political and economic 
interests to the whole of Greenland. 
Other powers also recognized Denmark’s 


sovereignty, and, when Norway was 
approached in 1919, the Norwegian 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Ihlen, replied to 
the Danish Minister at Kristiania, Mr. 
Krag, that Norway would make no 
difficulties. Denmark, on her part, then 
agreed to Norwegian sovereignty over 
Spitzbergen. 


PEACE IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC 


This Norwegian position was reversed 
two years later, when the Norwegian 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Raestad, the 
successor of Mr. Ihlen, informed the 
Danish Minister at Kristiania, that Nor- 
way could not recognize Danish sover- 
eignty over all Greenland if that meant 
inclusion of Eastern Greenland in the 
Danish trade monopoly because the 
Norwegians were greatly interested in 
fishing and seal hunting on and off the 
east coast and could not give up their 
rights there. 
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A hot newspaper battle was started 
between the two countries when some 
Norwegian papers dug up Norway’s 
“old rights” to Greenland, Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands, and demanded it all 
back from their southern neighbor. But 
Denmark and Norway are too civilized 
to fight at the drop of the hat. The 
Norwegians asked for a conference, to 
which the Danes agreed, and after pro- 
longed negotiations an agreement was 
reached. According to this agreement 
the Norwegians will have the right to 
land on the east coast of Greenland, 
build houses there and pass the winter, 
establish weather forecast and telegraph 
stations, etc., fish, hunt and trap pro- 
vided they do not endanger the animal 
stock, especially the rare musk-ox and 
the valuable eider duck. They must not 
intrude on the territory of the Eskimo 
settlement at Angmagssalik and, if the 
Danes establish another Eskimo colony 
at Scoresbysund, the Norwegians will 
also be excluded from that territory. As 
to the question of sovereignty, the 
Danish and Norwegian delegates agreed 
to disagree, that is, they left it in 
abeyance. 
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The Norwegian Storting has ratified 
the Greenland agreement, 127 votes to 
8. In Denmark action has been left for 
the new Rigsdag, elected in April. Here 
the controversy stands at present. The 
Norwegians, with the exception of the 
extreme nationalists, seem to be satisfied, 
but there is a good deal of opposition 
in Denmark. Many Danes do not see 
the necessity of conceding Norway any 
rights at all in Greenland, as all other 
nations have recognized it as a Danish 
possession. They feel that the question 
undoubtedly would be decided in favor 
of Denmark if referred to the League 
of Nations for arbitration. 


Such action does not seem to be 
necessary. It is a cheering thing for 
people who believe in international co- 
operation to see two nations, at odds 
over territorial rights, place their diffi- 
culties on the council table and thresh 
them out in an attempt to arrive at a 
just and equitable solution. The peace 
of the North Atlantic is safe because of 
such action, and the peace of the rest 
of the world would be strengthened if 
more nations followed their example. 





Greenland “Kayaks” 














A Day Dedicated to Good Will 


By Fannie Fern Andrews 


Secretary of the American School Citizenship League 


How the Celebration of the 18th of May, Which Commemorates the Opening of 
the First Hague Peace Conference, Has Grown in a Quarter- 


Century Into an International Observance 


HIS YEAR’S celebration of the 

18th of May as _ International 
Good Will Day had a special significance, 
for just a quarter of a century ago 
occurred the event which inspired the 
observance. Its history, however, goes 
back to the months preceding the open- 
ing, on May 18, 1899, of the first Hague 
Peace Conference. Public demonstra- 
tions were organized to arouse interest 
in its purpose. The effects of the Con- 
ference, which showed the possibility 
and desirabilitv of making the practice 
of civilized nations conform to a system 
of law based on justice and the desire 
for international cooperation, and the 
setting up of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration and the Commission of 
Inquiry, both designed to avert war, 
as well as the results of the second Peace 
Conference convened in 1907, have jus- 
tified the commemoration of the begin- 
ning of these world assemblies. 

The first formal observance of the 
Kighteenth of May came in 1901, when 
under the lead of the International 
Council of Women, celebrations to show 
what the first Hague Peace Conference 
had accomplished were held in Holland, 
Italy, the United States, Austria, New 
Zealand, and Norway. From that year, 
the celebration of the day, participated 
in by women’s organizations, civic 
bodies, and the churches, continually 
increased in scope until the opening of 
the World War. 

Very soon after the first Peace Con- 
ference, the international peace con- 
gresses and the peace societies advo- 


cated the observance of the Eighteenth 
of May in schools and colleges, where 
the citizens of the future are forming 
their ideals of conduct and action. It is 
interesting to note that the first re- 
corded account of such observance is 
that held in Bloomington, Indiana, 
when all the schools participated in 
exercises which brought out the signifi- 
cance of the day, and when at the State 
University the students and the towns- 
people joined in a program under the 
direction of the Department of History. 

The historic document on the celebra- 
tion of the Eighteenth of May in the 
schools is the letter of Honorable George 
H. Martin, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, ad- 
dressed to the superintendents of schools 
in Massachusetts. In this letter, dated 
April 11, 1905, Mr. Martin calls atten- 
tion to the Massachusetts statute which, 
as he described it, “imposes upon all 
instructors of youth the obligation to 
use their best endeavors to instill into 
the minds of the children and youth 
committed to their care the principles 
of ‘love of country, humanity, and 
universal benevolence.’”’ The love of 
country, he said, was stimulated by 
special exercises in connection with the 
public holidays, February 22, April 19, 
and May 30. “A favorable opportu- 
nity,” he continued, “to cultivate the 
other two virtues, ‘humanity and uni- 
versal benevolence,’ is now afforded in 
the setting apart of the Eighteenth of 
May in commemoration of the opening. 
of the Hague Conference, May 18, 1899.” 
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He conveyed the recommendation of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education 
that “appropriate exercises be held in 
the schools of Massachusetts on May 
eighteenth for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing the blessings of peace, of showing the 
superiority of arbitration over war, and 
of exalting the brotherhood of nations.”’ 
Very soon after this pronouncement, 
now recognized as a classic in education, 
the Ohio State Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools initiated efforts for the ob- 
servance of the Eighteenth of May as 
International Peace Day in the Ohio 
schools. He was followed by the Super- 
intendent of Schools in New York and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Kansas. In 1906, an effort was 
made by the American Peace Society 
to bring about a general observance of 
the day in the schools throughout the 
United States. In response to these 
efforts, seven state superintendents, in- 
cluding those of Massachusetts, Ohio, 
and Kansas, recommended the general 
observance of the day in the schools. 
This sentiment was bound to spread. 
In December, 1906, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, United States Commissioner of 
Education, recommended the observance 
of the Eighteenth of May as Peace Day 
in the schools. In his report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, dated December 
fifth, he called attention to the movement 
“looking to the annual commemoration 
in the schools of the United States of the 
opening of the first Hague Conference,” 
and he particularly pointed out that “in 
the celebration of this anniversary day, 
and in the instruction of the schools 
throughout the year, the effort be made 
to promote an insight into the true aims 
and aspirations of our own nation and of 
the other nations with whom we are to 
work together in the making of a higher 
world civilization. . . .”” Following the 


Commissioner’s letter, which was ad- 
dressed to the State Superintendents of 
Instruction, the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National 


Education 
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Association, meeting in February, 1907, 
strongly supported, by ‘Resolution, the 
observance of the Eighteenth of May 
in the schools of the United States. 

The scope of the observance grew 
steadily, and in 1908 when the American 
School Peace League was formed (now 
called the American School Citizenship 
League), whose aim is to promote 
through the schools international justice 
and fraternity, it emphasized among its 
other activities the promotion of the 
celebration of the Eighteenth of May. 
Annually, up to and including the year 
1917, the League issued a Peace Day 
letter to the teachers of the country, 
urging the observance of the day. 

The great need, however, was the 
preparation of material for school exer- 
cises and this the League made its chief 
work during the first few years of its 
existence. In-1912 and 1913, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Philander P. Claxton, issued govern- 
ment bulletins, prepared by the Secre- 
tary of the American School Citizenship 
League, containing programs for the 
observance of the Eighteenth of May, 
brief articles on the great principles of 
the movement for international justice, 
information concerning the various agen- 
cies working to this end, and a descrip- 
tion of the work and achievements of 
the two Hague Conferences. More than 
a hundred thousand of these bulletins 
were bought from the Government and 
sections of them were translated into 
other languages, as authorized by cer- 
tain European governments, and dis- 
tributed to teachers for the observance 
of Peace Day in their schools. In addi- 
tion to the material included in the 
Government Peace Day bulletins, the 
League issued plays, pageants, and other 
school exercises appropriate to the day, 
while much of the material in the 
League’s Course in Citizenship and 
Patriotism was recommended. 

Such was the setting and the back- 
ground of the observance of the Light- 
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eenth of May when the catastrophe of 
1914 broke upon the world. In Europe 
the celebration of the day, which, it 
should be noted, was generally recog- 
nized among teachers as fitting and 
appropriate, practically ceased. The 
annual Peace Day letter of 1915, on the 
other hand, was sent out as usual in the 
United States. This letter centered 
more emphatically than ever on the 
meaning and significance of the Hague 
Peace Conferences as expressing the fun- 
damental idea of the interdependence of 
nations. Moreover, this letter called 
attention to the request of the League 
to the Governors of the States to pro- 
claim the Eighteenth of May Peace Day, 
“not only for the schools but for all 
institutions that are the guardians of 
civilization.” Proclamations, issued by 
several of the Governors, read elo- 
quently in the light of wartime history. 

Again the Peace Day letter of 1916 
called attention to the new significance 
of arbitration, mediation, investigation 
and conciliation for preventing destruc- 
tive warfare. It was recommended to 
include in the observance this year a 
description of the permanent Court of 
Arbitration at the Hague, showing its 
effectiveness in settling the fifteen im- 
portant cases which had been taken 
before it sinice 1902. 

Finally in 1917, after the United 
States had entered the war, the League 
urged the observance of the Eighteenth 
of May in an urgent appeal, “A Call to 
Patriotic Service.” 

“Truly, the next great forward step of 
humanity must begin in the schools. 
. . » The observance of the Eighteenth 
of May, Peace Day, which has been the 
program of the schools of this country 
and of other countries for over a decade, 
is of peculiar importance this year when 
we, through the voice of our President, 
are professedly waging war for interna- 
tional freedom and justice.” 

From 1917 to 1923 no concerted effort 


was made for the observance of the 
Eighteenth of May as Peace Day in the 
schools, while it is true that many schools 
continued to observe the day. The wag- 
ing of the war and the settlement of the 
peace blurred for the time significance 
of the Hague Conferences. 

In July, 1923, however, the World 
Conference on Education, meeting in 
San Francisco, including representatives 
of more than fifty nations, chiefly dele- 
gates from teachers’ organizations, 
adopted resolutions for the observance 
of what the Conference called Interna- 
tional Good-Will Day, and designated 
the Eighteenth of May as the most fitting 
day for such observance. 

Although the World Federation of 
Education Associations, which was or- 
ganized by the World Conference on 
Education, adopted the name Interna- 
tional Good-Will Day in place of Peace 
Day, or Hague Day as it was very 
frequently called in Europe, it is prob- 
able that this year’s celebration for the 
most part was conducted under the old 
name. The large correspondence carried 
on by the American School Citizenship 
League concerning the observance of the 
Eighteenth of May is evidence of this 
supposition. In large measure, the old 
material was found quite as appropriate 
as before the war, but the League recom- 


‘mended that this year’s observance in- 


clude also a consideration of the League 
of Nations and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

As to the name of the day, whether 
Peace Day, Hague Day, or International 
Good-Will Day, the latter seems de- 
cidedly the best of the three. The 
universal use of one name would help to 
focus attention on the purpose of the 
observance, to instill into the minds of 
young people the great laws of human 
brotherhood and to point out the his- 
torical significance of the progressive 
measures making for international good- 
will. 
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“4 Better 


By James and Agnes Warbasse 


Of the Cooperative League of America 


‘orld to Live In”’ 


ifow Art, Music, the Drama and Recreation Are Encouraged by the Cooperators 


of Europe in Their Endeavor for the Ideal of “The Good Life”— 


Cooperative Commerce as 


i )U are to create beautiful things 
for us’—these were the instruc- 
tions the Cooperative Society of Ghent, 
in Belgium, gave to Van Biesbroeck, the 
great, Flemish artist. 

The society had accumulated surplus 
capital. It had erected many buildings. 
Among them was one called “ Le Maison 
de Peunle’’—‘‘ The People’s House.”’ It 
contained a theater, a library, a banquet 
hall, and many meeting rooms. 

The society employed the artist, gave 
him a guaranteed income, established 
him in a studio, and told him that he 
was free to create works of art without 
price. This was vears ago. Today the 
cooperative buildings are decorated 
with statuary and reliefs of surpassing 
heauty. This art is not only appreciated 
in Belgium, but some of the works of 


Van Biesbroeck have taken prizes in in- 
ternational art exhibits. 
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a Force for World Peace 


Other artists were employed to place 
allegorical paintings upon the walls of 
the buildings of this society, illustrating 
in all the glory of color the story of the 
rise and progress of Cooperation. 

Throughout Belgium we find these 
“houses. of the people.” They are the 
centers where are crystallized the social 
activities of the cooperatives. Here is 
a theater where the people themselves 
select the plays that shall be presented. 
Here are meeting rooms where lectures 
are given and classes are held. The 
cinema, the library, the restaurant, the 
gymnasium, the dance hall—every sort 
of social use is made of these cooperative 
centers of joy and recreation. Here 
choral clubs, bands and orchestras are 
drilled, and children’s. plays and pag- 
eants rehearsed. The musical and dra- 
matic feeling of the people is given en- 
couragement to develop among these 
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societies. They nourish not only bodies 
but souls. 

Their buildings are the monuments of 
the Cooperations. They are the evi- 
dence of the people’s desire to house 
their work and their organizations in 
buildings dignified and impressive in 
character. 

If one would see beautiful forms of 
architecture, let him see the central of- 
fice of the Berlin Cooperative Society, 
or that of the headquarters of the Swiss 
Cooperative Union in Basel, or of the 
German Cooperative Wholesale in Ham- 
burg. They bear testimony to the de- 
mand of the people for good and sub- 
stantial things. Surprising as it may 
seem to us in the United States, some 
of the finest business buildings in many 
of the European cities are those built 
and owned by the cooperatives. 

Cooperative societies are interested in 
health as the companion of beauty. It 
was the Belgian Cooperators who con- 
ceived the idea of sending city children 
to the country for a vacation as guests 
of the country ‘cooperative societies, 
while country children were sent to the 
cities as guests of the city societies. 
Hosts of pale children from the city 


Sculpture by Van Biesbroeck, 
an artist developed by the Co- 
operative Society of Ghent 
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streets grow rosy in the country outdoor 
life. The farmers’ good food builds them 
up. Every year these city children re- 
turn refreshed and re-invigorated from 
their visit to the families of rural fellow 
Cooperators. In addition, the French- 
speaking city children learn Flemish in 
the country. 

And the country children—how much 
a visit to the big cities brings into their 
lives! The music, the pictures and the 
industries of the towns, as well as the 


‘new point of view, are broadening ex- 


periences for the children of peasant 

Cooperators. These country children 

also learn French in the city families. 
The traveler in Belgium often sees the 
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members of a society come out to the 
gates of the town with their band of 
music to escort to their banquet hall the 
members of a society from a neighboring 
village, journeying on foot to visit them. 

These folks not only distill their co- 
operative savings into beauty and joy, 
but also into health. Sanatoria and hos- 
pitals are some of the products of co- 
operative commerce. In Great Britain 
when cooperative societies buy a farm 
or an estate of some ancient or noble 
family, they are prone to convert the 
manor house or the castle into a sana- 
torium for the use of their members. 
The members pay an annual fee for 
this service which includes sickness in- 
surance and death benefits. England is 
dotted with these beautiful estates now 
in the hands of the Cooperators. 

The Hamburg Cooperative Society 
maintains a children’s convalescent home 
on the seashore, where more than one 
thousand children are accommodated 
yearly for a period of four weeks each. 
The possibilities of supplying complete 
medical service are illustrated at The 
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Belgian Cooperative Society’s library, decorated by artists subsidized by the Society 


Hague in Holland. Last year this so- 
ciety “Die Volharding”’ had fifty thou- 
sand members connected with its medi- 
eal section. This organization employs 
thirty-one doctors. It has specialists, 
nurses, and chemists. It runs a well- 
equipped clinic with modern facilities 
for diagnosis and treatment. Its labor- 
atories are up to date. Little red boxes, 
marked D V, similar to mail boxes, are 
placed at frequent spots throughout the 
city. Couriers on bicycles tour the city 
and collect from the boxes the requests 
for service, medicines, and sick-room 
supplies, placed there by the members. 
Returning on their rounds they deliver 
whatever has been required. 

The doctors in this cooperative or- 
ganization are among the best. And 
they do better work because, for one 
thing, they know they are under the 
scrutiny of an organized body of pa- 
tients, also because they have a guaran- 
teed wage, and because they are ani- 
mated by the service motive. This non- 
political medical service is larger, more 
efficient, and cheaper than the medical 














service that has been provided 
by the Government for the past 
decade or more in Great Britain. 

In Spain, supposed to be a 
“backward country,” working 
people of Madrid are enter- 
prising enough to have organ- 
ized their own cooperative 
medical society (“‘La Mutuali- 
dad Obrera”’). This large 
organization provides complete 
medical service for eight dollars 
a year for each member. It 
has seven clinic-hospitals in 
different parts of the city—so 
that sick members can be 
cared for near their homes. 
Each little hospital is equipped 
with about ten beds, an up- 
to-date operating room, a 
dental clinic, consulting rooms, 
an immaculate tiled kitchen, 
and a garden for convales- 
cents. A staff of physicians, 
surgeons, and nurses are also 
provided. The cooperative 
distributive society of Madrid 
supplies the hospitals with 
food. For the annual fee each 
member receives free medical 
examinations, diagnosis, ad- 
vice, home and hospital treat- 
ment, minor and major sur- 
gical operations, and even 
burial. The work of this organ- 
ization is upon a high scientific plane. 

Other Cooperatives employ the sur- 
plus-saving of their commercial enter- 
prises to promote the health and welfare 
of their members instead of financing 
their hospitals and health enterprises as 
independent medical cooperatives, as il- 
lustrated above. In both cases they are 
self-supporting mutual-aid societies, free 
from private philanthropy or govern- 
ment subsidy, and still more, free from 
bureaucracy. 

These two examples give an idea of 
what can be done for health by the co- 
vperative method. 
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An attractive rest and recreation home maintained by a 
British Cooperative Society 


Cooperative health organizations are 
developing in many lands. The 
operators have realized that health is 
something more than a matter of doc- 
tors and nurses. When the cooperative 
societies, as they are doing in many 
countries, secure pure milk for the mem- 
bers’ babies, unadulterated food at cost, 
send cooperatives’ children from the city 
to the country on vacations, provide a 
six weeks’ rest for mothers after confine- 
ment, assure sick benefits and unem- 
ployment pension to the workers, make 
possible good and attractive homes, they 
are doing things for the health of the 


co- 
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people which the practice of medicine 
does not and cannot offer. 


The Position of the Doctor 


NE of the regrettable things of mod- 
O ern civilization is the fact that; 
doctors, with all their wonderful capacity 
for help, instead of being free to dispense 
scientific service, are forced to engage in 
economic competition with one another, 
and to sell their services in the market 
of the sick. Such an unsocial situation 
actually exists that if one doctor gets the 
patient the other doctor loses the pa- 
tient. This places the doctors on a com- 
petitive footing. But still more dreadful 
is the fact that the private competitive 
practice of medicine results in the doctor 
being least prosperous when the people 
have the least diseases. Sickness and 
calamity of the people become the for- 
tune of the doctor. Such an anomalous 
situation is not fair to our medical men. 
Can we think of the practice of medicine 
being upon a really sound or scientific 
basis until economic competition is elim- 
inated among doctors and the interest of 
the patient is made the supreme in- 
terest? Doctors, like artists, should be 
subsidized and made free to do only 
what is best for the health of the people. 
And would it not be better for patients 
and doctors alike if this cooperative 
principle were applied and if the doc- 
tors’ income were not reduced when the 
people are healthy? 

Cooperative societies are moving in 
this direction of service, subsidizing ex- 
perts in art and in science. These two 
hungers of the people for beauty and for 
health need not be forever blighted by 
profit seeking. 

The great era of art was that period 
of the world’s history when artists were 
subsidized by wealthy patrons, by the 
church, and by the State. Commercial 
competition has largely proved to be the 
destruction of art and the artist. Sci- 
ence is learning the same lesson: Com- 
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petition for excellence is life; competi. 
tion for economic profits is death. 

Another field of large social usefy- 
ness, which touches the problem of 
health, is joint insurance. The English 
and Scottish Cooperative Wholesale §o- 
cieties carry on all sorts of insurance 
services, with an annual premium income 
of $7,500,000 and available insurance 
funds of the same amount. Claims run 
over one thousand a week, and the sery- 
ice is growing rapidly. 


Cheaper and Simpler Insurance 


ETAIL cooperative societies of Eng- 
R land are more and more employing 
this form of life insurance. They insure 
their whole membership. The local so- 
ciety pays the Wholesale two cents a 
year for every $5 of purchases made by 
its members. This simple system in- 
sures all. The amount paid to the 
widow, widower, or children is based on 
the average annual purchases of the 
family for the three years prior to the 
member’s death. Thus the insurance, 
roughly speaking, is in proportion to the 
needs of the family. This insurance re- 
quires no medical examinations, no 
agents, no individual premiums, no com- 
plex bookkeeping. It is simple and just 
and costs about one-fourth what profit- 
making insurance costs. 

In Finland cooperatives provide old- 
age pensions, which give the pensioner 
60 per cent of the average salary he has 
earned. Sickness and maternity insur- 
ance provide 75 per cent of the average 
salary of the wage earner. 

In all European countries cooperative 
insurance is developing. Insurance at 
cost means insurance accessible to all. 

In the United States the farmers have 
been especially successful with cooper- 
ative agricultural insurance. There are 
in this country about two thousand co- 
operative fire insurance societies among 
the farmers. They carry insurance ex- 

















ceeding $5,250,000,- 
000 on property valued 
at $7,000,000,000. 
This insurance is car- 
ried at about one-half 
the rate charged by 
profit-making com- 
panies. Hail and crop 
insurance is also car- 
ried cooperatively by 
American farmers. 
Education is prep- 
aration for larger life. 
Speaking on education 
in the United States, 
George Bernard Shaw 
once said: “If the 
students in the Amer- 
ican Universities do 
not organize their own 
education they will 
not get any. If the 
American baker could 
give his customers 
what he liked instead 
of what they liked, 
American bread would 
he as bad as American 
university education.” 
Shaw, perhaps, never 
dreamed that this 
principle of consum- 
ers’ control of edu- 
cation has been ap- 
plied now for several 
years in three schools 
in the city of New 
York. In Brooklyn 
one of these schools 
has some two hundred _ students. 
From the start it has been organized, 
financed and administered by the stu- 
dents. It is a preparatory school, pre- 
paring for regents’ and college-entrance 
examinations. But in addition it gives 
cultural courses in sociology, economics, 
history, philosophy and other subjects. 
Its social functions are carried out with 
the interest of the class room, and its 
class rooms have much of the freedom 
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A Scottish Cooperative Insurance Society 


of social events. The faculty is em- 
ployed just the same as experts are em- 
ployed in any other field of cooperation 
—to be controlled by and to serve the 
interest of the consumers. 

In these schools the faculty does not 
say, as did a certain American college 
professor, “‘The college would be a de- 
lightful place if it was not so cluttered 
up with students.” The cooperative 
school teacher uses more appreciative 
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language in speaking of his employers. 

The principle set going at Rochdale, 
which began by uniting individuals for 
mutual advantage, has no limitations in- 
side of the human race. There is the 
same reason for societies of cooperators 
to unite as there is for individuals to 
unite. Already in twenty-six countries 
the cooperative societies are united to 
form national cooperative unions and 
leagues. These in turn are united to 
form the International Cooperative Al- 
liance. Its constituent societies have an 
aggregate of forty million members. It 
was organized in 1892 and has _ func- 
tioned without interruption for a third 
of a century. Its executive work is car- 
ried on through special committees. Its 
central committee represents twenty-six 
countries. 


A True “ League of Nations” 


Ts Congresses have been held since 
1895. The last Congress was at 
Basel, Switzerland; the Congress of 1924 
will be held at Ghent, Belgium. Here 
will be assembied five hundred delegates 
from twenty-six countries. The dele- 
gates to its Congresses are elected by 
voluntary associations of the people to 
which everyone is eligible—including 
Germany, Austria, and Russia. These 
delegates are not appointed by poten- 
tates, autocracies, or political parties. 
This. forms the nearest approach to a 
true league of nations—a league of peo- 
ples—that assembles anywhere upon the 
face of the earth. The transactions and 
resolutions of the Congress are free from 
the intrigue and “diplomacy” which 
characterize international political as- 
semblages. No act of this great body 
makes for international hostility or for 
the promotion of the privilege of any 
class. All of its transactions are open, 
and all are in the interest of the great 
mass of people. 
The International Cooperative Bulletin, 
the organ of the Alliance, has been pub- 
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lished without interruption since 1908, 
It appears in English, French, and Ger- 
man. All three editions continued to ap- 
pear throughout the great war. The Al- 
liance was the only important interna- 
tional organization that did not break 
down during the war. Its first Congress 
after the war was the first Congress of 
any kind to bring together representa- 
tives from all of the warring countries 
who met upon the hasis of equal 
fellowship. 


The Societies During War 


ANY instances during the war 
M showed the cooperative spirit. 
Charles Gide, professor of political 
economy in the University of Paris, 
wrote: “In the invaded and devas- 
tated regions the cooperative stores 
were generally spared by the enemy 
and served the population as places 
of refuge, somewhat as did the churches 
in the wars of the middle ages.” In 
Belgium, the societies were not de- 
stroyed. They emerged from the war 
with a larger membership than before. 

For many years international ex- 
change on a large scale has been carried 
on between the cooperative wholesale so- 
cieties of several countries. The Inter- 
national Alliance has at work a com- 
mittee on international wholesale—also 
committees on international banking and 
on international insurance. Out of 
these in time will grow organizations to 
carry on international business on the 
basis of service. Already the vessels of 
the cooperators are sailing the seas with 
their cargoes of goods and good-will. 
These vessels are not seeking foreign 
markets to exploit. ‘They ask for no 
tariff barriers, nor do they demand 
navies and armies to protect their trade. 
They represent the simple exchange of 
commodities within a great world co- 
operative family. They are, indeed, 
ships of peace. 
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IMMIGRATION 
Democracy Puts up THE Bars 


HE demand for the limitation of immigration is almost 
universal. It is not a sectional interest, all parts of the 
country are equally insistent. There is an unmistakable 
democratic sanction back of the movement to put up 
the bars. 

However beyond agreement that there should be some restriction, 
there is no unanimity. And there is considerable diversity in the 
arguments employed. 

The most passionate discourse on the subject comes from those 
who talk in terms of “race.” They pretend to be scientific, but more 
careful students of ‘‘race”’ and ‘“‘eugenics’’ are modest in their state- 
ments. Madison Grant and Lothrop Stoddard to the contrary. There 
is no scientific certainty that their Saga about the mystic virtues of 
the Nordic Race is founded on fact. 

Very much more respectable are the arguments based on political 
and economic considerations. The comfortable old theory that the 
immigrant, so soon as he set foot on our sacred soil, was immediately 
transformed into a 100 per cent. American was ' shattered by the 
War. Now that the passions of those days have cooled we ought to 
give to this matter the calm and serious attention it deserves. The 
records of the police and of military intelligence show that the 
danger in war from the hyphenated citizens and unnaturalized aliens 
was vastly exaggerated. We, in America, seem to. have suffered 
rather less from sedition at home than any of the other belligerents. 

However, the danger from a too rapid influx of peoples who are 
unfamiliar is certainly greater than we realized in the days before 
the war. There is not so much reason to fear that the foreign born 
will cripple our Army as there is that in time of peace they may 
swamp our Schools. There is no serious menace that the immi- 
grants will subvert our institutions, because of attachment to the 
political theories of the Old World— Monarchistic or Communistic— 
but rather we have reason to fear that they will learn too rapidly the 
Vices of politics as practiced in our New World cities. No one has yet 
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determined how long it takes an Italian or Swede, an Irishman or 
Serb to become a valuable American citizen, but it obviously is not an 
instantaneous process and there is sound reason behind the argu. 
ment that we should not throw immigrants into the melting pot 
faster than we can melt them. 

The economic argument in favor of restriction is much older than 
the political one. The last thirty years on the East Side of New 
York epitomizes the whole problem. In the mid-nineties, Irisb- 
American and German-American workers were protesting against 
the flood of cheap Jewish labor. The Jews did not join unions nor 
demand “fair pay.’”’ They were “scabs.”’ By 1900 the Jewish East 
Side had begun to organize, a long series of strikes in the clothing 
trades had made them unionists in good standing and pushed up their 
standard of living. Ten years later the Jewish-American workers 
were protesting against the cheap labor from Southern Italy. They 
had become the “‘scabs.”” And now the Italian-American organi- 
zations are memorializing Congress in favor of excluding “cheap 
labor’”’ from the Balkans and the Orient. The newest tide of immi- 
gration is always a menace to their predecessors who have been here 
long enough to get a good start. 

On the basis of one or another of these arguments a very wide- 
spread demand has grown up throughout this country to put up the 
bars. It is a demand which no democratic politician can ignore. 





HOW TO DO IT? 


=e) | is a Safe rule, that if what you want to do is right there isa 

: right way to do it. Our WorLDp’s criticism of Congress 

for its recent action on immigration is that no successful J 

effort was made to find a right and decent method. 

Immediately after the War there was a flurry of fear that 

Europe would “dump” on us all the flotsam and jetsam of her 

military hospitals. The danger was advertised as imminent and 

Congress rushed through an Emergency Immigration Law. It was 

the business of this Congress to enact “permanent”’ legislation. 

In spite of general dissatisfaction with the old law, Congress has 
embodied its worst feature in the new legislation. 

The “quota system’ was tried in the Emergency Law and the 
verdict is against it on every count. From our point of view, it 3s 
absurd to assume that anybody born north of the Alps is a better 
immigrant than anybody born south of the mountains. No point of 
the compass has a monopoly on virtue. The ‘‘quota’’ system—n0 
matter what census is used as its base—is desperately unjust to 
individual immigrants. And it is inevitably offensive to the pride o 
those people who are discriminated against. It is not good policy for 
the United States to offend needlessly even so small a state as Albania. § 
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But this Congress bases its permanent legislation on the dis- 
credited ‘‘ quota system.”’ 





THE RIGHT WAY 
s/s) | would be well,” the President said in his Annual Message, 

‘Vo, “‘‘to make such immigration of a selective nature, with 
; some inspection at the source.” 

Everyone who has studied the subject—and some 
Congressmen have—are in agreement with the President 
in this matter. The only way to limit immigration effectively from 
our point of view, humanely from the immigrant’s viewpoint and 
without needless offénse to nations whose friendship we desire, is on 
the basis of individual merit or demerit, and the selection must be 
made at the point of origin. This is the only decent and honorable 
way-station between welcome to all comers on complete exclusion. 

It would be difficult to frame a law in this sense, but if the thing 
we want to do is right we should take the trouble to do it right. The 
first step would be to make up our minds what kind of immigrants 
we want, to work out tests or examination standards which would 
sort out the sheep from the goats on a more sensible basis than place 
of birth. Certain of these tests might be permanent, but others 
could be changed from time to time, as we wished to change the type 
of immigration. Today we want agricultural laborers, tomorrow 
we may want miners. The second step would be negotiations with 
the governments of the countries from which immigrants come for 
putting the system into operation. Such negotiations ought not to 
be difficult, as most governments want their emigrants to come here. 
And thirdly, it would be necessary to build up an administration 
personnel in the principal emigration centers. 

With such a law in effect we could rest easy about this quality 
of our new recruits, no immigrants would leave their homes without 
assurance that they would be welcome and the cordiality of our 
foreign relations would greatly improve. 

There is pretty general agreement that this is the right way and the 
only right way to handle the matter. Why then does Congress em- 
body its ‘quota system”’ in this permanent Law? 








FALSE ECONOMY 


are trying to cut down the cost of government, so any 
proposal which means increased appropriations is handi- 
capped. It has little chance, unless backed up by some 
organized group at home—like the farmers, or the 
veterans. There is no powerful lobby behind ‘the 
’ in immigration. 
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Is there any way in which we could more wisely invest our money 
than in improving this quality of our population? The expense of 
creating and maintaining an administration service abroad to do the 
selecting would be considerable, but without generous appropriations 
we will not be able to settle the immigration problem in an effective 
manner of which we can be proud. But, as there is no powerful 
lobby at Washington working to have it settled right, Congress has 
tried to settle it “‘cheap’’! In order to save a few dollars the gentle- 
men on Capitol Hill gave us a quack remedy. 

They make some use of the President’s word ‘“‘selective” but 
they do not create any agency to do the selecting. They pass the 
buck to our already overworked and undermanned Consular Service. 
In the country of Pandemonia a “quota” is. fixed which bears no 
relation to the number who wish to come to America or to their fitness 
for American life. The Consular Officer is instructed to sort out of 
those who want to come this number of this ‘‘ quota’’; up to half this 
allowed number he can give preference to skilled farmers and relatives 
of American citizens. But beyond that he is given no guide for this 
selection. Our Wortp would prefer complete exclusion or no 
restriction to such cent-wise, dollar-foolish economy. We believe 
that we are rich enough to deal justly with those who want to throw 
in their lot with us. We are rich enough to do this thing right. 





ISOLATION OR COOPERATION 


ay|UT there is an argument against establishing an adequate 
immigration service in other countries to make the 
selection which probably has more weight than economy. 
We could not do it without the consent of the other 
countries. To do it would be to admit that immigration 
is not solely a domestic matter. It is significant that it is this same 
group of irreconcilable Isolationists who are now making the loudest 
outery about immigration being a purely domestic matter. To the 
mind of Senator Lodge any consultation or cooperation with other 
nations in this matter would be a surrender of sovereignty. 

But one look at the map, at our long frontier with Canada, shows 
the absurdity of thinking we can effectively administer our immi- 
gration laws without the cooperation of other nations. Bootlegging 
immigrants will be as profitable as smuggling liquor across that 
border unless we come to some agreement with Canada. 

No government in the world questions our right to pass laws for 
the regulation of immigration as we see fit. But experience has 
taught the other governments that they cannot administer their own 
immigration laws effectively without consultation and agreement 
with their neighbors. 
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There have been several international Conferences on emi- 
gration and immigration in Eurepe and nobody’s “‘sovereignty’’ was 
sullied. The statesmen of the older European countries are not so 
afraid to discuss their sovereign rights with others as our Isolationists. 
There are always two ends to every migration, two countries 
involved. The logical position for the Isolationists is exclusion. 





THE JAPANESE ISSUE 


—$) ROM one point of view Japanese Immigration is only a 

) special phase of the general problem. Whatever one’s 
argument in favor of restriction, it applies more strongly 
to Trans-Pacific than to Trans-Atlantic Immigration. 
The fanatic partisans of the mystic Nordic Race find 
fewer individuals with blonde hair, blue eyes and long heads on the 
shores of the Oriental Seas than in the basin of the Mediterranean. 
Whatever chance there was of the Japanese becoming assimilated, or 
good American citizens, has been eliminated by the Supreme Court 
decision which denies them the privilege. And the economic standard 
of living in the Far East is lower in comparison to ours than that of 
Europe. If there is good reason to exclude the citizens of the Old 
World nations, there are stronger reasons for excluding those of the 
older East. 

From another point of view, however, the question of Japanese 
immigration is quite distinct from the general problem. It had been 
the subject of long diplomatic negotiations and of a special under- 
standing. The Japanese Government, recognizing the inevitable 
difficulties which would arise from the sudden mingling of such dis- 
parate economic and cultural standards, and hoping to.avoid such a 
humiliating Exclusion Act as we had passed against the Chinese, 
voluntarily undertook to cooperate in restricting immigration. 

This “Gentlemen’s Agreement”? has not been perfectly satis- 
factory. It has been the subject of constant negotiations and frequent 
amendment. But on the whole it has served its purpose. While the 
Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Hanihara, in his note, which caused so 
much excitement, may have underestimated the number of Japanese 
entering this country—he seems to have overlooked “bootlegging ’’”— 
he was certainly very much nearer the truth thar. those Californians, 
who claim that Japanese are being smuggled in by “‘the hundreds of 
thousands.” The officials at Washington, whose business it is to 
know the facts, believe that the Japanese Govérnment has loyally 
and honorably lived up to the “‘Gentlemen’s Agreement.” As far as 
the Japanese are concerned it deserves its name. 

_ Under the new law, we will have’no right to expect any coopera- 
tion from the Japanese Government. There has rarely been a more 
shocking example of Congress—the majority of whose members can 
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have no special knowledge of this subject—going absolutely against 
the advice of the government’s experts. 











SENATORIAL HYSTERIA 


GME could have some sympathetic concern over the mental 
Wa health of our Senators, if it were possible to believe that 
they were sincere in their panic over Ambassador Hani- 
hara’s note of April 10th. Unfortunately the facts as 
they appear in the Congressional Record are against this 
charitable interpretation of the mob scene. 

The Japanese note was transmitted to Congress by the Secretary 
of State on April 11th. The members of the House took it calmly, 
Like Mr. Hughes and his assistants in the Department of State, they 
saw no reason to take fright or offense. It was read to the Senate 
without causing a ripple. A Senator called it “verbose,” but no one 
resented it. Not even the oversensitive Senator Lodge turned a hair. 
On the next day—the 12th—the House of Representatives passed the 
Johnson Bill (H. R. 7995) by a vote of 323 to 71 without excitement. 
Not till the 14th did the Senate discover that it had been insulted. 

What? Our Senatorial hot heads do not know an affront when 
they see it? Does it take them three days to notice an assault on 
our institutions? Were those Heroes sleeping who had screamed with 
rage when Senor Ricci, the former Italian Ambassador, had told a 
Rotary Club that his people did not like to see their lemons excluded 
by the new Tariff Bill? In the brave old days, the Senate did not 
allow an insult to grow cold before they rushed to the defense of the 
Republic. Did they need time to consult naval experts to find out 
how many of her warships Japan lost in the earthquake, before they 
dared to accept the challenge? 

Bosh! No one can read the Congressional Record of those days— 
the verbatim report of what was said—without a sick feeling that 
the mob scene of the 14th was carefully staged and utterly insincere. 
The Senate had made up its mind how it was going to vote—just as 
the House had done before the Japanese note was received. The 
oratory about the ‘‘threat”’ veiled or unveiled, the dignity of the 
Republic, the attempt to intimidate the Senate, was sheer buncombe. 








CALIFORNIA. 1916-1924. 


J AHAT happened in the Senate is easily explained. Over the 
e week-end somebody discovered a phrase in the Japanese 
note which could be used theatrically as a pretext for an 
action already decided upon. 

Remember how near Mr. Hughes came to election 
1916. California deserted the Republican ranks and turned the scales 
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for Mr. Wilson. It is perhaps not surprising that the Californians feel 
that because they have an unusually slow method of counting the vote 
and that their “returns’’ coming in last seemed to decide that elec- 
tion, that they hold the balance of power. It is more surprising that 
professional politicians should share this delusion, but they do. Word 
had gone out from both party headquarters that California had de- 
cided the election in 1916 and might do it in 1924 and that California 
was determined to punish either party if it dared to put national 
interests above a sectional demand. 

So on Monday the 14th the Senators of both parties went into a 
frenzy, bidding for the Californian vote. It was the most complete 
example of bi-partisan stupidity in all the volumes of the Congressional 
Record. The Senate was unanimous in accusing the Secretary of 
State of dereliction in duty in having overlooked an intolerable affront. 
But the House had not seen the insult. The Senate itself had not 
noticed it for three days! 





GRAVE CONSEQUENCES 


0) | is not the public’s fault, if the sincerity of political oratory 
is often doubted. We are pretty well hardened to such 
shabby manoeuvers when this subject is domestic politics. 
The consequences of such “ward politics” fall on all of us 
who tolerate it, and perhaps it is not worth worrying 
about when it is only a matter of post office patronage or Tea Pot 
Dome, but when Congress plays fast and loose with foreign affairs, 
we must expect “‘grave consequences.” 

Of course in any European country, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs would resign, if his parliament passed so overwhelming a vote 
of lack of confidence in his policy. A Secretary of State who does 
not enjoy the confidence of Congress can hardly expect to enjoy the 
confidence of foreign governments. It is only one of the “grave con- 
sequences’’ of the Senate’s vote, that the conduct of our international 
relations is left in the hands of a Secretary who has been publicly 
repudiated by Congress. 

Other nations are just as proud as we are and, if they are less 
quick at pretending to be insulted when they are not, they are no 
more ready than we to forgive deliberate affronts. Our record for 
international good manners has never been high. Our respect for 
“the comity of nations’”’ has been slight. But it is doubtful if we 
have ever so stupidly wounded the feelings of other nations as in the 
hew immigration legislation. 

As nothing is really settled until it is settled right, OUR Wor.p 
hopes that this last masterpiece of Congressional ineptitude will 
prove even more temporary than the law it superseded. 

Artuur BuLuarp. 
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Bs HEADWAY ON THE DAWES PLAN 


Sey, ENDING the verdict of both the German and French 
%)-e| national elections, the Governments of the Allied Powers 
made measurable progress toward putting in operation 
the plan outlined by the Allied and American economic 
experts to secure payment of war damages from Germany. 
When the German Government, supported by the Premiers of the 
Federated States, agreed to the experts’ report as a basis of nego- 
tiations, the Reparations Board transmitted it, with approval, to 
the Allied Governments. It also asked the German Government to 
name delegates for conferences on détails and to outline legislation 
for putting the program in effect. The Belgian, British, Italian, 
Japanese and Yugo-Slav Governments indicated their acceptance of 
the plan. Prime Minister MacDonald of Great Britain took the most 
advanced position in urging its adoption unchanged. The French 
Government, while assenting to the principles of the plan, was more 
reserved as to details. Premier Poincaré desired to have the Allied 
Reparations Board determine its final form and deferred action to 
put the plan in operation. The main differences of opinion were 
between France and Great Britain. They concerned the question 
when the plan should be adjudged in effect and the Ruhr industries 
turned over to German administfation, and the French demand that 
penalties should be fixed in advance in case of German default. On 
these matters Premier Theunis of Belgium acted as mediator in visits 
to London and Paris in attempts to find a compromise basis. The 
next step is likely to be a conference of all the Allied Premiers. 
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AMERICA AND A GERMAN LOAN 


HE INTEREST of the United States in the working out 
of the reparations problem was shown in the announce- 
ment from Washington that the Administration would be 
willing to let payments on an international loan to Ger- 
many, proposed in the experts’ plan, take precedence over 

payments on the American bill for the Rhine army of occupation. 

After prolonged discussion with the Allies, this claim had been 

assured priority over any division of cash reparations. President 

Coolidge’s declaration in favor of the plan and of American aid in 

floating a German loan was further proof of American concern in the 

success of the program perfected with the cooperation of American 
representatives. Gen. Charles G. Dawes, of Chicago, who headed 
the experts’ committee, and his associates, Owen D. Young, of New 

York, and Henry M. Robinson, of Los Angeles, returning to this 

country, urged quick support of the plan and a German loan as the 

only way to avoid another period of disturbance and depression and 
currency inflation throughout Europe. 

Meanwhile the Reparations Board named Sir John Bradbury of 
England and Louis Barthou of France to confer with leading financiers 
of Europe and the United States on the raising of the projected Ger- 
man loan, and J. P. Morgan, visiting Europe, discussed with them in 
Paris the conditions for possible American participation. The 
relation of the whole situation to the United States was emphasized 
by reports that before his return Gen. Dawes had conversations with 
officials in Brussels, Paris and Rome regarding war debts to America. 
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IGNS of a growing feeling in favor 
of the Dawes Committee plan, in 
influential circles in Germany, were 
shown both in most of the comments of 
the press and in a vote of the League of 
German Industrialists, calling upon the 
Government to make its acceptance 
of the plan cffective before June 15. On 
that date will expire the renewal of the 
agreement with the French occupation 
authorities in the Ruhr Valley for the 
operation of its industries. This re- 
newal was arranged at the end of the 
term of the original agreement on April 
15, in order to allow time to consider 
the experts’ report and to put it into 
operation; but the industrialists warned 
the Government that they could not 
assume the obligation for keeping the 
industries running after June 15th 
unless a working program had been 
adopted by that time with provision 
to compensate them for products de- 
livered to the Allies for reparations. 
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A serious difference with France was 
foreshadowed in German demands for 
full evacuation of the Ruhr Valley by 
the Allies as one condition for the final 
acceptance of the reparations plan. 
Special correspondence from Berlin, 
although recording general recognition 
in Germany of the fairness of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the plan, stressed 
this insistence on the return of German 
economic enterprises to German ad- 
ministration and on evacuation of the 
Ruhr Valley. 

At the same time, the French Goy- 
ernment, backed by its press, main- 
tained its position that the guarantees 
held in the Ruhr would be relinquished 
only as Germany made payments. 


The League and the Reparations Plan 





RAISE was accorded to the Dawes 
Committee report in League of 
Nations circles in Geneva. It was 
characterized as a great step forward 
toward a European settlement, 
tending to bridge differences 








GERMANY AS A “PLUCKED EAGLE” 


“You'll have to wait for more feathers to grow,” says 
Simplicissimus of Munich to the Allies and America 


between England and France. 
At the same time gratification 
was voiced over the fact that 
several features of the League 
plans for economic reconstruc- 
tion of Austria and Hungary 
had been incorporated by the 
experts in the proposed pro- 
gram for Germany. Further, 
League officials noted with sat- 
isfaction that annexes to the 
plan would make the League an 
arbitral body in disputes arising 
under its operation. 

Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, accepted the League’s ap- 
pointment as High Commis- 
sioner for Hungary, to super- 
vise the use of the international 
loan recently arranged under 
League auspices. He went to 
Geneva to confer with Sir 
Arthur Salter, Director of the 
League Financial and Economic 

















Section, on the details of the 
plan, before proceeding to Bud- 


apest. “Look out for 


The Disarmament Commis- 
sion of the League, continuing 
its work, came to a decision that 
principles to be advocated with 
regard to private manufacture 
and sale of arms must be limited 
to the action of each Govern- 
ment within its own territory. 
It is proposed that only firms 
definitely licensed be permitted 
to manufacture arms, and that 
every order be registered with 
the Government. 

The League relief organiza- 
tion is planning aid to Russian refugees 
in China, where 60,000 were reported by 
League agents to be destitute. 

Poland followed Brazil’s example in 
naming an Ambassador to the League. 


UNITED STATES 


Coolidge Moves for a World Conference 





RESIDENT COOLIDGE, while es- 

tablishing a tradition for executive 
taciturnity, usually commands interest 
when he speaks. His latest appear- 
ance was in New York, at the annual 
Associated Press luncheon, where he 
made a markedly frank declaration of 
approval of the experts’ plan for a 
reparations agreement with Germany 
and of opinion that it is desirable for 
Americans to cooperate further in 
making it effective and in floating part 
of the proposed loan to Germany in the 
United States. He added that with the 
plan in satisfactory operation he would 
favor a new conference on armament 
limitation and international law. 

Great Britain and Japan readily in- 
dicated their support of the President’s 
proposal. France, on the other hand, 
held back,—her government being in- 
clined to take the position that unless 
French security is first definitely guar- 
anteed in some way there could be little 


WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 


Germany! 









“Look out for 
France!” 
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THE APPEAL TO THE VOTERS 


Election slogans in France and Germany, as heard by 


L’Humanité of Paris 


hope of important results from a new 
conference on armaments. In Geneva 
the League Disarmament Commission 
discussed the President’s pronounce- 
ment, according to reports, with a view 
to finding ways to make its work of 
service in case a conference occurs. 

President Coolidge repeated his ex- 
pressed conviction that membership in 
the League is a closed question for the 
United States, thus emphasizing the 
position taken by Secretary Hughes of 
the Department of State in an earlier 
address to the New York Republican 
Convention. Mr. Hughes, however, 
took occasion to emphasize the increas- 
ing extent of American cooperation with 
the League and to argue that this co- 
operation is more serviceable than actual 
membership. 

The World Court began to be an issue 
in Congress again when the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee took up 
President Coolidge’s endorsement of 
President Harding’s proposal for Amer- 
ican membership in the Court. Spokes- 
men of the churches, the American 
Federation of Labor, and various peace 
societies presented strong arguments 
at Committee hearings in favor of the 
Administration’s policy. 

Overwhelming votes in both Houses 
for the Japanese exclusion clause in the 
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immigration bill created a new difficult 
problem for the Administration. A 
note sent to Secretary Hughes by Am- 
bassador Hanihara, suggesting that 
“grave consequences” to the friendly 
relations between Japan and the United 
States would follow the adoption of 
the bill, was taken a pretext in the 
Senate for many votes in its favor, on 
the ground that the Ambassador had 
made a “veiled threat.” But it was 
evident that the passage of the exclusion 
clause had been certain in any case. 
Ambassador Hanihara denied that his 
note implied any threat, and Secretary 
Hughes confirmed this as his under- 
standing. The action of Congress 
called forth strong protests in Japan, 
and was also condemned in this country 
by the National Foreign Trade Council, 
the Silk Association, and the Federal 
Council of Churches and other religious 
bodies. As the measure went into joint 
conference, President Coolidge took a 
hand in the matter in an attempt to 
secure an extension of time on the ex- 
clusion clause, in order to allow the 
Government time to negotiate a con- 
clusion of the “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment” regulating immigration from 
Japan, and possibly some modification 
of the terms of the measure. 

The Senate also adopted finally the 
House provision that the quota basis for 
immigration should be 2 per cent of the 
total of foreign born residents of each 
nationality according to the census of 
1890. This device, designed to favor 
north European as against south Eu- 
ropean immigrants, drew a moderately 
phrased expression of regret from the 
Italian Ambassador. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Labor Cabinet for Freer Trade 





UTIES known as the “McKenna 
tariffs,” for the protection of 
certain special English manufactures, 
and other duties particularly affecting 
the cost of living, are to be cut under the 
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new budget presented for the Labor 
Government by Philip Snowden, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Despite un- 
certainties as to his policy, due to the 
fact that he is a Socialist, he won 
unusual applause in the House of 
Commons by a masterly presentation of 
the budget. Rates scheduled for re- 
duction on August 1 were those on auto- 
mobiles and motorcycles, motion pic- 
tures, musical instruments and clocks,— 
the first three of chief interest to 
American business. British householders 
could note with satisfaction decreases in 
rates on sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa and 
dried fruits, which at once began to 
lower market prices. At the same time 
industrial circles were encouraged by a 
cut in corporation profits taxes,—a sur- 
prise from a “radical” Ministry. 

The British Empire Exposition at 
Wembley, with all the Dominions and 
colonies represented by exhibits, was 
formally opened by King George. 

In London, the Anglo-Russian con- 
ference on debts, property and damage 
claims, and trade agreements, settled 
down to the business of finding what sort 
of adjustment of conflicting demands 
may really be made, after an exchange 
of formal courtesies. Prime Minister 
MacDonald warned the Soviet repre- 
sentatives that a condition for any 
accord was the cessation of attempts at 
revolutionary -propaganda in British- 
controlled territories; and Rakovsky. 
the Russian chairman, agreed “in 
principle.” Meanwhile, leading British 
bankers sent to Mr. MacDonald a 
memorandum outlining terms for any 
financial credit to Russia, including 
recognition of debts, restitution and 
guarantees of private property, and 
freedom of trade under legal safeguards. 

Canada followed the lead of the Brit- 
ish Government in recognizing the 
Soviet Government. 

An unpleasant chapter in Anglo- 
American relations was ended by the 
reopening of our Consulate at New- 
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castle, after the withdrawal of charges 
made two years ago by the British 
Government against two American Con- 
suls to the effect that they tried to divert 
passengers from British to American 
lines. The accusation led Secretary 
Hughes to close the Consulate. 


IRELAND was again disturbed by 
the long-standing dispute over the 
boundary between the twenty-six coun- 
ties of the Free State in the south and the 
six counties of Ulster in the north. This 
was fixed by the Government of Ireland 
Act in 1920, but the Irish Free State 
Agreement Act of 1922 reopened the 
question by sanctioning a Boundary 
Commission to determine a line “in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
inhabitants, so far as may be compatible 
with economic and geographic condi- 
tions.” J. H. Thomas, as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, attempted to 
achieve a settlement in a London con- 
ference with Free State and Ulster 
spokesmen, which broke down com- 
pletely. The Free State then demanded 
the appointment of the Boundary 
Commission, to whose authority Ulster 
refused in advance to submit. Mr. 
Thomas proceeded to take steps to 
establish a Commission, though against 
protests from Ulster. 


SOUTH AFRICA was thrown sud- 
denly into an uncertain election cam- 
paign by the dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment. This was due to the less of a 
seat in a by-election which the Govern- 
ment considered it essential to win. The 
main issue of the contest is continued 
union with the Empire as against in- 
dependent republican rule. The Union- 
ists are led by Premier Jan Smuts, while 
the Republicans are headed by Gen. 
Hertzog, an old Boer Nationalist. 


EUROPE 
France Defeats Poincaré’s New Party 
RENCH INTEREST was centered 
4 on the elections ending in defeat 
lor Premier Poincaré in his fight to 
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retain power, as contrasted with the 
parallel situation in Germany. The 
Premier followed up the recent re- 
organization of his Cabinet to include 
important Liberals, by breaking up the 
so-called ‘National Bloc” and forming 
a new coalition party of “Republican 
Union and Concord.” He excluded the 
more extreme Nationalist followers of 
the old war Premier, Clemenceau, and 
included Liberal groups. His appeal 
was based on continuing the Ruhr 
occupation until the guarantees secured 
by it are included in the larger repara- 
tions plan, insistence on security for 
the future, and his program of economy. 

The opposition, headed by the Social- 
ists under their leader Edouard Herriot, 
gained enough seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies to break the control of the 
Nationalist faction which has domi- 
nated policy since the war. 


Germany Backs the Republic 


HE ELECTIONS proved a blow 

to the hopes of the extreme Nation- 
alists who openly advocated a return to 
Kaiserism. In the campaign for seats 
in the national Parliament, the Reich- 
stag, they won some 32 seats. Instead 
of the predicted swing toward reaction, 
the returns indicated a swing toward 
radicalism. The Communists quadru- 
pled their representation, securing 62 
seats, as many as the old Clerical 
Center party of Chancellor Marx. The 
more moderate Nationalists, favoring 
constitutional monarchy, also increased 
their strength to 96 seats, almost as 
many as the Social Democratic party, 
which retained a slight margin of superi- 
ority with 100 seats. People’s party 
delegates, representing the industrial 
interests, won 44 places, and the Bava- 
rian People’s party 16. Other factions 
secured small blocks of seats. In general, 
the outcome represented a marked 
success for the radicals, balanced by 
slightly less success for the conserva- 
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tives,—both at the expense of the 
Coalition in power. 

Chancellor Marx’s Cabinet, however, 
retained a majority and was expected 
to continue in office at least temporarily. 
His Ministry was committed to the 
acceptance of the Dawes Committee 
reparations plan as a basis of negotia- 
tions with the Allies. The elections 
were interpreted to mean that, perhaps 
with some reformation of the Ministry 
to conform to the new situation, enough 
support for this policy could be mustered. 

Further reason for belief that this 
would be possible was felt to lie in the 
removal by death of two of Germany’s 
chief reactionaries—Hugo Stinnes, the 
industrial dictator, who succumbed to 
an operation, and Dr. Karl Helfferich, 
the Nationalist leader in opposition to 
the Dawes Committee plan, killed in a 
railway accident in Switzerland. 


Italy Rebuffs Rumanian Royalty 





USSOLINI, the Fascist dictator, 

signalized his dominant control 
of Italian affairs by administering a 
sharp rebuff to Rumania just as King 
Ferdinand and Queen Marie were to 
visit the Italian Court. He notified 
Bucharest that their trip should be post- 
poned unless some payment was made 
on debts of roughly $16,000,000 owed to 
Italian creditors. On a recent visit of 
(Jucen Marie to Rome, she was reported 
to have arranged a concordat with the 
Vatican and to have discussed the 
marriage of her fourth child, Prince 
Nicholas, to the Princess Matafalda, 
second daughter of King Victor Eman- 
uel. Mussolini followed up his note by 
dispatching destroyers to Rumania’s 
only part of Costanza and threatening 
to seize Rumanian merchant vessels. 
Needless to say, both the royal visit and 
engagement were indefinitely deferred, 
and considerable Balkan political excite- 
ment ensued. The Rumanian sovereigns 
went instead to France and Belgium. 
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DENMARK has the first woman 
Cabinet Minister, Fru Nina Bang, as 
Minister of Education, in its new Labor 
Cabinet under Premier Stauning. Fry 
Bang is internationally known as ap 
economist and writer. Her appoint- 
ment calls to mind that Denmark led 
the way in granting to women full 
equality of legal rights. 


GREECE saw the recent procla- 
mation of a Republic confirmed in a 
plebiscite by a large majority. 


NEAR EAST 


URKEY, through action of the 

National Assembly, has provided 
in a new Constitution for the election of 
the President by that body, for its con- 
trol of his veto power. His right to dis- 
solve the Assembly was also denied. 
Thus democracy has reduced some of 
the powers of the dictator Mustapha 
Kemal. The Parliament has refused the 
vote to women, establishing male suf- 
frage. Government action against foreign 
religious institutions has taken the line 
of closing mission schools. Those mainly 
affected have been French and Italian, 
but American.institutions have also be- 
gun to have difficulties. 


PERSIA has deposed the Shah Ah- 
med Mirza, long absent in Europe from 
his capital in Teheran. Paris offered 
him more attractions than his palace; 
and now his two-year-old son has been 
put in his place, with a Regent to direct 
affairs until the baby is of age. 


FAR EAST 


JAPAN experienced a riotous election 
in which the party of Premier Kiyoura 
was beaten. The Kensei Kai, a minority 
party in the last Diet, of liberal tenden- 
cies, appeared likely to hold control in 
combination with other factions. 

Matcotm W. Davis. 
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well-informed and thought-out opinions. 


Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—questions on which every citizen needs 


that leads to ACTION. If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
reaily think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 
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FOREIGN POLICY AND PARTY PLATFORMS 


Edited by Dr. George F. Bowerman 
Librarian, The Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


F a delegate, what planks on foreign 

policy would YOU write for the plat- 
form of your political party at the na- 
tional convention this month? 

In general would you declare for a 
policy of cooperation with Europe? Or 
do you favor isolation—keeping out of 
European affairs? 

If you realize that America cannot 
keep out entirely, do you favor eco- 
nomic cooperation only, such as the 
financial cooperation proposed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his speech before the 
Associated Press? 

How do you stand on the League of 
Nations? Do you now favor going in? 
Or do you agree with President Coolidge 
that this country has refused to adhere 
to the covenant of the League with a 
rejection that is final? 

Are you for the United States joining 
the International Court of Justice? 
Or do you believe that membership in 
the Hague Tribunal for arbitration is 
sufficient for all practical purposes? 

Do you favor the calling of another 
international conference for the further 
limitation of armaments such as sub- 
marines, aircraft, and land forces, and 
for the codification of international law? 

Do you favor the further strengthen- 
ing of the Monroe Doctrine? 

What plank would you propose with 
respect to the recognition of the Soviet 
government of Russia? 
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What about the independence of the 
Philippines? 

Are you satisfied with the policy of 
Japanese exclusion? 


Where do you stand on the sale of 
arms to foreign governments? 


What about the unofficial cooperation 
with foreign commissions on the sale of 
narcotics and other humanitarian ob- 
jects—all functioning under the League 
of Nations? 


How do you stand on the question of 
the proposed cancellation of foreign war 
debts? 


And finally, do you believe that a 
political party platform is chiefly some- 
thing “to get in on”? Or do you think 
that the winning party should stand and 
go forward on its foreign policy planks 
after it has been elected to office? 


READING REFERENCES 


Obviously these are references only to what 
is in print. Though they include citations to 
past party platforms and statements of party 
leaders, they cover the wider field of available 
recent discussions of American foreign policy. 

Readers should consult the “List of Refer- 
ence Readings on International Affairs” issued 
by Our Wortp InstiruTe and supplement it 
by the reference lists prepared for this depart- 
ment in this year’s numbers of Our Worvp, 
including ‘‘World Peace,” January; “Ger- 
many,” February; “World Court,’’ March; 
“Japan,” April; and “Helping to Break the 
European Deadlock,” May. 
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Our Wor.LpD: 











The Japan number, April, 1924. 
How Europe Look s to America. 
Bullard, Jan., ’24, pp. 12-16. 
Across the Atlantic. F. I. Kent, Nov., ’23, 
pp. 124-128. 

Yealities in Europe’s Revival. F. I. Kent, 
Feb., ’24, pp. 5-10. 

Our Policy toward Latin America. Secretary 

EK. Hughes, Dec., ’23, p. 102. 

America Must Aid Europe. Louis Wiley, 
Nov. ’23, pp. 19-23. 

America’s Next Step Abroad. G. W. 
Wickersham, May, ’22, pp. 13-18. 

Why We Must Join the League. G. M. 
Hitchcock, June, ’22, pp. 13-21. 


Arthur 


Recent Books: 


General 


Gipsons, H. A. America’s Place in the 
World. Century, 1924. $2. Discusses 
America’s foreign policy, including ab- 
stentation from alliances, Monroe Doc- 
trine, open door, arbitrations, and our 
proposed entry into the World ‘Court and 
the League of Nations. 

Mowrer, P. S. Our Foreign Affairs. Dut- 
ton, 1924. $3.50. Sub-title: “‘A study 
in national interest and the new diplo- 
macy.” Pt. 1, Our New Place in the World; 
2, Democracy and foreign policy; 3, Old 
and new diplomacy; 4, American 
diplomacy. 

Tuomas, D. Y. One Hundred Years of the 
Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1923. Macmillan, 
1923. $4. Important study. Later 
chapters apply the doctrine to the Paris, 
Washington and other conferences, the 
World Court and other recent international 


proposals, 
Wueve.ey, J. D. British American Re- 
lations. Little, 1924. $3.50. Detailed 


study of the relations between American 
and British peoples, the international 
outlook and America’s isolation and 
attitude toward Europe. Author urges 
co-operation between the two English 
speaking peoples, 

Cotcorp, Samuet. The Great Deception. 
Revised and abridged ed. Boni, 1923. 
$1.50. Sub-title: “Bringing into light 
the real meaning and mandate of the 
Harding vote as to peace’’—that it should 
not be interpreted as a repudiation of 
every form of league or association of 
nations. 

Borau, W. E. American Problems: a 
selection of speeches and _ prophecies. 
Duffield, 1924. $2. Includes speeches on 
League of Nations, Versailles treaty, 
recognition of Russia, and an international 
economic conference 

Beveripcr, A. J. The State of the Nation. 
Bobbs, 1924. $3. Contains chapters on 
our foreign relations, isolation and the 
League, the World Court and the Irree- 
oncilables, ete. 
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CarNneGig ENDowMENT ror INTERNATIONAL 
Peace. American Foreign Policy; jp. 
troduction by N. M. Butler. Ed. 2 
Washington, The Endowment, 1920. 
Gratis. Based on statements of Presidents 
and Secretaries of State. 


Diplomatic 


Fish, C. R. American Diplomacy. Ed. 4 
Holt, 1923. $3. Especially Chapter 37, 
Normaley, summarizing the diplomatic 
relations of the present Republican ad- 


ministration. 
Dennis, A. L. P. The Foreign Policies of 
Soviet Russia. Dutton, 1924. $5. 


Chapter 16, pp. 453-493. ‘The United 
States and Soviet Russia,” is devoted 
especially to American policy toward 
Russia. 

Poote, D. C. Conduct of Foreign Relations 
Under Modern Democratic Conditions. 
Yale Univ. Pr., 1924. $2.50. (Institute 
of Politics publication.) Based on prae- 
tical experience in the American consular 
service and gives a sketch of democratic 
diplomacy in action and of the problems in 
a democracy of foreign relations. 


Commercial 


Fisk, G. M. and Pierce, P.S. International 
Commercial Policies, with special refer- 
ence to the United States. Macmillan, 
1923. $2. Discusses free trade, pro- 
tection, -— and import duties, tariffs, 
commercial treaties, reciprocity, navi- 
gation politics, etc. 

AcADEMY OF Po.iticat Science, New York. 
American Economic Policies since the 
Armistice. New York, The Academy, 
Jan., ’24. $1.50. Twenty addresses by 
authorities on agricultural, tariff, im- 
migration and transportation policies. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POolITICAL AND 
Socrat Sciences. America’s Relation to 
the European Situation. Philadelphia, 
The Academy, July, ’23. $1. (Annals, 
vol. 108.) More than 40 authorities dis- 
cuss the international situation, finance, 
economic basis of peace, etc. 


DocUMENTS AND PAMPHLETS: 


The Nationa! Party Platforms for 1920 may 
be found in the World Almanac 1921 and 
in the Democratic and Republican Cam- 
_ paign Textbooks issued in 1920. 

S. House of Representatives. Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. Hearings on 
Philippine Independence. Wash. G. P. 0.. 
1924. Ask vour Congressman. 

U.S. Senate. Committee « on Territories and 
Insular Possessions. Hearings on Philip- 
pine Independence. Wash. G. P. 0., 
1924. Ask a Senator. 

U. S. Senate. Committee on Foreign Re- 


lations. Hearings on Recognition of 
Russia. Wash. G. P. O., 1924. Ask a 
Senator. 
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SpEECHES AND STATEMENTS: 
(These are 
See newspaper files.) 


President Coolidge 

Address before the Associated Press, New 
York, April 22, 1924. (New international 
conference on disarmament, codification of 
international law and financial help to 
Europe 

Annual message to Congress, Dec. 6, 1923. 
(League of Nations, World Court, Russia 
and War Debts.) 
Secure copies of both from President’s 
Secretary. 


Secretary Hughes 


Address at Republican State Convention, 
New York, April 15, 1924. 

Recent questions and negotiations before 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York, 
Jan. 23, 1924. (Current History, March, 
'24 and Advocate of Peace, April, ’24.) 

Foreign Policy of the United States, address 
on centenary of Monroe Doctrine, Nov. 
30, 1923. (Current History, Jan., ’24, and 
Advocate of Peace, Feb., ’24.) 

Pathway of Peace, Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation, Sept. 4, 1923. (Advocate of Peace, 
Sept.-Oct., ’23.) 

Monroe Doctrine after 100 years, uddress, 
Aug. 30, 1923. (Current History, Oct., 
23 and Advocate of Peace, Dec., ’23.) 

Why America Refuses to Recognize Russia; 
statement March 21, 1923. (Current 
History, May, ’23.) 

Yoreign Policy of the United States, speech 
proposing international economic con- 
ference at New Haven, Dec. 23, 1922. 
Current History, Feb., ’23.) 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT TO KNOW 





mfined to the Administration. 
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RECENT MaGaAzInE ARTICLEs: 
American Foreign Policy. D. H. 
Forum, May, ’24, pp. 656-662. 
Realities in the Far Bost. W. H. Gardiner, 
Atlantic Mo., Apr., ’24, pp. 540-557. 

(Japan, Philippines and the Navy.) 

Monroe Doctrine Reconsidered. W. R. 
Shepherd. Political Science Quarterly, 
March, ’2+, pp. 35-66. 

Future of the Monroe Doctrine. By C. 
Foreign Affairs, March, ’24 pp. 573-389. 

America’s Duty to Europe To-day. Charles 
Seymour. Current History, Nov., ’23, 
pp. 195-201. 

America’s Helping Hand to Europe. G. W. 
Pepper. Current History, Nov., '23, pp. 
192-194. ; 

Toward World Association. W. C. Abbott. 
Yale Rev., Oct., ’23, pp. 34-42. 

Philippine Independence. C. C. Batchelder. 
Foreign Affairs, March, ’24, pp. 488-499. 

The Senate and Our Foreign Relations. G. 
W. Wickersham. Foreign Affairs, Dec., 
23, pp. 177-192. 

Two Years of American Foreign Policy. By 
A. Foreign Affairs, Maren, ’23, pp. 1-24. 

Immediate Philippine Independence (in- 
cluding statements by President and other 
officials). Congression:! Digest, April, ‘24. 


Miller, 


ORGANIZATIONS: 

Council on Foreign Relations, 25 W. 43rd 
Street, New York. Publishes Foreign 
Affairs, quarterly. 

Foreign Policy Association, 9 East 45th St., 
New York. Publishes a weekly news 
bulletin and pamphlets reporting speeches 
at its luncheons. 

Emergency Foreign Policy Conference of 
American Producers, 305 Lenox Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. Purpose: For better 
foreign markets through honorable settlc- 
ments abroad. Publishes bulletins. 


What People Want to Know 


Answers to Some of the Questions Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Director of OUR WORLD Institute 


State Bonus 


What states have paid a bonus to their 
soldiers? A. S. B., Chicago, Ill. 


The following states have paid a 
bonus to their soldiers: Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, Wisconsin. Colorado and 


Pennsylvania have voted a bond issue 
to provide funds to pay a bonus but 
these issues must be voted on by the 
people. Pennsylvania will vote on the 
above issue on November 4, 1924. 
Other states have passed measures to 
aid veterans in securing farms or city 
homes, or have appropriated money for 
relief work and educational work. 
Among these states are: Connecticut, 
California, Nevada, Utah, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 











“A MERICA for the Japanese!” 

It is a slogan which has never been 
put into words in the Island Empire of 
the Far East, and yet, it voices a goal 
toward which Japan has been steadily 
moving for more than half a century. 
Not only “America” but “the whole 
world for the Japanese” would be more 
accurate, but America may rightly be 
proud that it is “America and the rest 
of the world for the Japanese.” 

It is not our land and riches that are 
desired; it is not our Golden State nor 
a truck gardening, apartment house or 
any other business monopoly; it is not 
an inflow of Japanese into this country 
that is embodied in the unvoiced desire 
of Japan. What Japan does want is 
the best in American civilization and 
culture for her own people. 

She would not rob us of our heritage 
nor of the additions which we of today 
are making to that heritage, but she 
would be joint heir to it, and in so being 
would increase rather than diminish the 
whole. Japan would take from Amer- 
ica and American life that which can be 
of benefit to her own people, and it would 
but serve to enhance the giver. America 
is the Promised Land of most Japanese, 
but it is not a Promised Land which 
they wish to take for their own, but 
rather the promise of what their own 
land may become. 

Yet it would not be true to say that 
the sons and daughters of the [sland Em- 
pire of Asia wish their nation to become 
a second United States; the day when 
that was true has, I hope, passed. It is 
simply that the Japanese, looking at 


‘‘America for the Japanese”’ « 
By Frank H. Hedges 


Of the Editorial Staff of the Japan Advertiser, Tokyo 


A Friendly American Observer, Long Familiar With Japan, Sees the Basi 
for Increasing Cooperation and Good Will in the Wide- 
spread Desire for the Best Things of American Life 
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this nation, see much that is good and 
desire in those respects to be like us, 

The progress that has been 4 
is remarkable. Less than a cent 
ago a mediaeval empire, closed i 
the rest of the world, with a crystallized 
and static society, Japan in her short 
period of contact with the West has ag 
complished changes that do not fall short 
of the marvelous. Where, sixty year 
ago, few could read or write, now all arg 
at least slightly literate. A nation that 
in the memory of many had no boats” 
save fishing sampans now has the third 
greatest navy and mercantile marine. 
On dozens of spots in the cities of Japan, 
where tiny houses of wood and straw 
had stood for centuries, have been reared 
giant buildings of stone and steel, of 
concrete and brick. The representatives 
of a government that had long refused 
to talk with other governments now 
take high seats at council tables where 
the future of the world is discussed. 

Because visible to the eye, the most 
striking phase to this adoption of things 
American is in the rapidly changing ap- 
pearance of the cities of Japan. The 
earthquake of September 1 and the fires 
and tidal wave that followed virtually 
wiped out two of Japan’s six great cities. 
Japan hesitated not a second to announce 
plans for the rebuilding of the devas 
tated capital, and the unvoiced craving 
of “America for the Japanese” found ex- 
pression. An American brain was called 
upon to give advice on the rebuilding 
of the capital. Dr. Charles A. Beard of 
New York, of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, went to Japan to confer on 
the rebuilding of Tokyo. 
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RAILROAD BONDS 
for Far-Sighted Investors 


“A country develops as fast as its railroads” 


The purchaser of a good railroad bond does more than add a 
high-grade investment to his holdings —he helps speed the 


country’s development. 


New issues of well-secured railroad, equipment and terminal 
bonds offered by The National City Company may be found 
on our monthly list of recommended bonds. You may be inter- 
ested to know that this same list is consulted by thousands of 
banks. Would you like to have a copy? We will gladly mail 


one upe mn request ° 


National City Bank Building, New York Sam, 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 





ACCEPTANCES 





New York Central Yards at East Syracuse, N. Y. Photo by Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. 


You will find offices in 


THE NATIONAL City COMPANY ©” “2” 50 leading 


cities in the United 


Canada and 


abroad. 














Although the earlier ambitious official 
plans had to be given up, perhaps the 
best augury of what Japan will accom- 
plish is to be seen in what she has already 
done. The old foreign concession at 
Yokohama was built by the sons of the 
West for their own use, and so cannot 
be taken as typical. It was in purely 
Japanese cities, such as Osaka or the 
capital city of Tokyo, at first a forbidden 
land for the American and European, 
that the change was most dramatic. 

Broad streets and boulevards had 
been cut through. They were unpaved 
and muddy, but they were the begin- 
ning of a system capable of carrying a 
a great volume of motorized traffic. The 
jinrikisha had already yielded prece- 
dence to the street car, and hundreds 
crowded into the little trolleys where 
one aristocrat was pulled through the 
streets by a ’rikisha coolie. Excessive 
taxation still makes automobiles pro- 
hibitive for all save the wealthy. 

In the days that are rapidly disap- 
pearing, there was no centralized busi- 
ness district in the Japanese city. Every- 
thing sold could be bought in some small 
shop within a few hundred yards of any 
home. Tokyo had at the time of the 
earthquake three distinct business cen- 
ters of major importance. Steel and 
concrete buildings that jutted skyward 
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A section of the waterfront at Moji, one of Japan’s manufacturing centers with modern 
factories largely equipped with American machinery 








from the sidewalks still stand proudly 
above scenes of desolation and ruin, for 
the modern office building of the West 
proved its worth in the test of fire and 
earthquake when Japanese structures 
perished. Large department stores draw 
shoppers to the great cities from all sec- 
tions of the nation. Business men take 
office space in the tall buildings rather 
than use a room at home in which to 
transact their affairs. The government 
has erected modern buildings for its de- 
partments. 

Searcely less striking to the eye than 
the architecture of the cities is the cloth- 
ing of the men and little children. Many 
still wear the kimono and sandals, but 
thousands prefer a coat and _ trousers. 
Little girls will be seen wearing shoes, 
stockings and an American dress, but 
the women of Japan refuse to forsake 
their kimono, fully conscious of the su- 
perior charm of their native dress as 
contrasted with that of the West. 

Some of the theaters of Japan compare 
favorably with the finest examples 
of theater architecture anywhere. 
The Japanese drama retains its great 
popularity, but 188 of every 200 servant 
girls replying to a questionnaire gave 
their favorite amusement as the motion 
picture. Practically all of the films 
shown in Japan are of American manu- 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 


100 Years 100% 


F course, OLD BULLION has 

lived too long to claim per- 
fection. Yet in one respect it 
may claim to be 100%, for it has 
never failed in its duty to the 
public. On one historic occasion 
it was the only Bank in New 
York to meet its obligations IN 
GOLD, thus earning the affec- 
tionate title OLD BULLION. 





CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
100 YEARS OLD —100% MODERN 





CHEMICAL 


Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 









































facture and deal with American subjects. 

Foreign style restaurants where food 
is cooked and served in the American, 
French or German style dot the larger 
cities. A little more than a year ago 
one of the largest drug stores in the 
capital, which had long been serving 
sandwiches and coffee at its popular 
soda fountain, opened a cafeteria. It 
was an instantaneous success, and other 
cafeterias have followed. 

Fifty years ago the first Japanese pho- 
tographer had to ride about the streets 
of Yokohama and Kyoto in a closed car- 
riage, pointing his lens through a little 
hole in the window curtains. The Japa- 
nese believed that a part of his soul went 
into his photograph, and objected stren- 
uously to being thus disintegrated piece- 
meal. Today the photograph is as com- 
mon and as popular as in this country. 
Little children or street crowds will pose 
gladly for the amateur or the profes- 
sional. Pictures of the day’s events are 
to be seen in all the newspapers. 

The press itself is an example of how 
Japan has borrowed from the West. 
The papers, in makeup, organization and 
policy, are modeled largely on those of 
this country. The circulation of a few 
runs to more than a million daily. The 
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A view of an important part of Tokyo taken before the recent earthquake. 
strides of the Western type of city building 








It shows the great 


press affords not only an example but 
an instrument for the partial American- 
ization of Japanese life, for through its 
columns the masses learn of the latest 
innovations. And the masses read. The 
school system in Japan, almost exclu- 
sively the product of American and 
Japanese educators working together, is 
unable to meet the demands made on it. 
Juvenile education is compulsory,so that 
the people as a whole are literate, but 
the desire for higher education is s0 
great that the colleges and universities 
are not equipped to satisfy it. 
Medical science and hospitals, art, law 
and other professions show how the West- 
ern World has influenced them. Sport 
is much the same as in this country. 
Book sales show how eagerly Japan 
is reading what the West produces. One 
firm sold its first order of 500 copies of 
Wells’ “Outline of History” in two 
days. Scarcely a native book shop does 
not carry also a stock of books in Eng- 
lish and German. Other sales are also 
indicative. The clerk at the doll counter 
in one of the larger department stores 
told me that every little Japanese git! 
who came in wanted, not a Japanese, 
but an American, doll. That fact is 
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OME time between eight 
and twelve o'clock to-night, 
in answer to ambition’s call, 

thousands of men will assemble in 
the world’s greatest schoolroom. 

They will be men of all ages and 

of varying types and they will study 
many subjects. But whoever they 
are and wherever they are, they 
will have one thing in common— 
the desire to learn more about their 
work, and through learning, pre- 
pare themselves for greater achieve- 
ment in business and in life. 

Because of the very nature of 

their needs and circumstances they 
educational 


require an unusual 


service. For these men must study 
as they work. Their home is their 
classroom. They have salaries to 


They 


want specific knowledge about a 


carn—families to support. 


specific thing: and they want it in 
such definite, practical form that 
they can use it 


their daily work 


immediately in 


Teacher 
-- + yet two men. 





! 
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They are a distinctive type of 
student and, as such, require a dis- 
tinctive type of teacher—a man 
who possesses a combination of 
college training and practical shop 
or office experience. 

The faculty of the International 
Correspondence Schools is a care- 
fully selected group of just such 
teachers. Each director, principal 
principal has had 
not only a sound educational train- 
ing, but actual experience in the 
work in which he instructs others. 
He has not only the academic 
viewpoint, but he is able to put 
himself in the place of the man in 
the shop or office and has a close 


and assistant 


and sympathetic understanding of 
He is able to help 
the student do the work he wants 
to do because Re has done that 
work himself. 


his problems. 


In addition to the dean and 
dean there are thirteen 
faculty directors of the Interna- 


assistant 








tional Correspondence Schools. 


them or under 
twenty-two 


Associated with 
their direction are 
principals and assistant principals 
and over three hundred other in- 
structors, specially trained and de- 
veloped for the distinctive educa- 
tional service they render. And 
two hundred more practical men 
write or contribute to the text- 
books and lectures which form the 
basis of instruction in three hun- 
dred and fifty technical and com- 
mercial subjects. 

Herein lies the secret of the re- 
markable success of the I. C. S. 
plan of education. Practical stu- 
dents studying practical texts 
under the direction of practical 
teachers have attained the advance- 
ment and won the rewards that 
such a policy is bound to bring. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Scranton, 


Pennsylvania 
Offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada, and throughout the world 
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Make Your 
Own Globe 


The Form-A-Globe is mailed flat to you. 

an be assembled in five minutes to 
make a beautiful, accurate globe,4 inches 
in diameter. As useful as a Govensey. 
and at 35 cents no home, especially 
where there are children, should be with- 
outit. Act o i 


t 
oo 71, instructive. Order one today, using agly 
e 





ad as an order form. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


ais, “A: GLOBE 2249 Calumet Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Assembled In business for 21 years 


Printed in Seven FORM:A:GLOBE 
Beautiful Colors 3 5 Li ens 


POSTPAID 





i A. J. NYSTROM & CO 

2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find 35 cents for which please 
send me, postpaid, one Form-A-Globe. 
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The Globe unassembled 





| VISUAL EDUCATION > 
Pictured Life for 
Home, School and Community 
“VISUAL EDUCATION should be in 
every home and read by every school teacher in 
the country.” 


—a comment by one of the foremost educators 
of America. 





A magazine devoted to Visual Instruc- 
tion in its broadest phase. 

Presents practical and valuable helps 
and discussions for use of films in 
schools. 

Chronicles all latest improvements in 
methods of using visual aids. 

Educators of national prominence num- 
bered among its contributors. 

A wonderfully interesting and instruc- 
tive publication. In its pages every 
mother can keep in touch with the 
child’s activities in the school. 


25c a single copy $2.00 yearly subscription 


Visual Education 
327 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 




















more significant than modern by 
In politics, government and bu 
the influence of the West has lon 
recognized. A definite woman’s i 
ment is now under way. The f 
policy of Tokyo for the past ej 
months has been shaped by the deg 
of the Washington Conference g 
methods used there. Business nat 
turns to its largest customer, the Ut 
States, for a pattern. 
The missionary movement has p 
an important part in the building ¢ 
new Japan, but its influence along ed 
tional and other non-religious lineg 
been its most important contribt 
Prohibition, too, has its advocates i 
Island Empire, as do birth control § 
trade unionism. English is the seg 
language of the Far East and is ¢ 
the road to wealth or fame. The Ja 
nese language itself has incorpora 
hundreds of foreign words into” 
vocabulary. 
The rapidity with which Japan ig 
sorbing the culture of the West, wi 
which she is living up to the ery 
“‘ America for the Japanese,” is the m 
striking phase of the Japan that is¢ 
countered when one debarks at Kob 
Yokohama. Much that she has 
over bodily is still in a crude and1 
digested form. This is but natural,# 
it has been evolved in an environm 
totally different from that of Japan 
so must be adjusted. 
Therein lies the danger. If Japané 
seize on that which is best in the Uni 
States, in England and in other count@ 
and then adapt it to fit her own pect 
needs, she will have profited great 
But if she merely takes over Ameri 
civilization and culture wholesale, me 
harm than good may result. It mi 
be a process of selection and rejectit 
and, above all else, of adaptation. ~ 
The genius of the Japanese may 
able to meet this difficult problem, & 
the “America in Japan” to be seen 
day does not as yet give strong indi 
tions of being leavened by the Japan 
old. 
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